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BY LILY NELSON, 





At break of day our sails we spread, 
Our blithe keels cut the scented foam, 

And, when the west is painted red, 
We put the rudder hard for home. 

Yoho! yoho! for the little bay, 

With its strip of sand where the children play, 
And bright eyes watch for the boats to come! 


My work beneath my fingers grows. 
O happy life beside the sea! 
Yon shifting tide that ebbs and flows 
Runs over golden sands for me. 
For kindly faces fill the air, 
And friendly faces are everywhere, 
And the world is as bright as bright can be. 


I'm bound to where the white crests are showing, 
And the fresh winds are blowing, and the shore 
sinks low; 


i’m bound to where the salt spray is flying, 
And the merry waves are trying to catch us as 
we go. 


The sun is shiaing bright and clear, 

As if he tv0 were just made free; 
The ripples on the beach I hear; 

And, when I raise my eyes to see, 
There’s a great expanse of gleaming blue, 
And the wheeling gulls, and a sail or two, 

And a boat drawn up that belongs to me. 


My nimble shuttle weaves my net: 
What work is hard when the heart is light? 
No more the overseer is set 
With whip to guide my fingers right; 
For the Lord took pity, and he spoke, 
And the weeping stopped, and the fetters broke, 
And a morning rose on the black man’s night. 


I’m bound to where the white crests are showing, 
And the fresh winds are blowing, and the shore 
sinks low; 
I'm bound to where the salt spray is flying, 
And the merry waves are trying to catch us as we 
go. 
Our Young Folks. 





WHERE IS THE SPRING. 


BY ANNA C. WASHBURNB. 





One told me sweet Spring time had come, 
That Winter, the Ice-king, had fled; 
Rejoicing I listened no more, 
But swift to her woodlands I sped! 


I longed for my ivy-wrought bower, 
My moss covered seat in the dell, 
The squirrel's low chirp at my side, 

And gay babbling song of the rill. 


For Nature's dear freedom I pined, 
For music of bird and of flower, 
For dew on the violet’s lip, 
Just left by some sunshiny shower. 


But vainly I traversed the glen, | 
And sighed for my winsome retreat. | 


A LITTLE PREPARATION. 

When a new business speculation is opened, 
it is the richest and the poorest operators who 
are most apt to engage in it; the richest, be- 
cause they can afford to lose money, and the 
poorest, because they have none to lose. In 
the same way, wheu a new pursuit is opened 
to any class, it is commonly the alert and the 
feeblest who first take it up. Thus with the 
profession of medicine for women, there was 
Elizabeth Blackwell, accompanied by a host 
who, unlike her, were the merest smatterers. 
After a time, women physicians ceased to be 
a novelty, and were judged and tested like 
men, so that now the average is far higher. 
It will be the same with lecturing—though 
there the epoch of winnowing out has hardly 
arrived. It has been a matter of anxious 
doubt to some of us, whether the same tem- 
porary calamity would not occur when wo- 
men entered the pulpit. 

Granting the ability of the clerical pioneers 
among women, there has seemed danger that 
this vocation, like those of medicine and lec- 
turing, might be temporarily captured by a 
horde of mediocrities. When it is considered 
how very little material is required to make a 
clergyman of the other sex, just now, it cer- 
tainly may be feared that still less will be de- 
manded of aclergywoman. In entering the 
ministry, unlike the rest of these new “exper- 
iments at living,’ the woman launches her 
bark upon an ebbing tide. She enters ona 
pursuit which, however grand in theory, is in 
practice declining. By the confession of al- 
most all sects, there is a deficiency of first- 
class men in the ministry, as compared with 
other days. The whole clerical office is living, 
partly, on a tradition, The rise of other 
means of influence, and especially of the press, 
has vastly altered the relative position of the 
pulpit. By confession of all, it is living, in 
part, on the professional traditions of other 
days, and just where it is to stand, when the 
support is withdrawn, does not yet appear. 
Women find less competition in this new pur- 
suit than they would once have found, but 
also less stimulus. The question is not 
merely whether average young women will 
not be as agreeable objects in the pulpit as 
average young men, but whether any merely 
average ability has a right to be there at all. 

I »m one of those who hold—theological 
opinions aside—that one who makes a busi- 
ness of instructing the people ought, if possi- 
ble, to know something. Something more is 
needed for a spiritual guide than a ready 
tongue, and plenty of scripture phrases. Hold- 
ing this view, it was rather a satisfaction to 
find, by receiving the following letter, that at 
least one young woman before entering the 
pulpit, thought of stopping to prepare herself. 

“DEAR Sir:—So strong is my conviction 
that God calls me to preach the gospel of 
truth to any people who will hear, that I feel 
woe is me if Lobey not. By intuition or in- 
ner development, I have come to a perception 
of spiritual truth that classes me as a free- 
thinker. I need intellectual training and dis- 
cipline, as well as a knowledge of theology. 
Can get this at Cambridge Divinity School, 
but would like more spirit, more of the 
thought of our day, and more freedom than 
I find there. —— suggested my writing to 
you for advice. Do you know of any one un- 
der whose superintendence I could advanta- 
geously pursue a course of study, should it 
seem best? Ifyou will, sir, in kindness write 
me, I shall! be obliged.’’ 

Now I applaud any young woman for see- 
ing that no theological school can give every- 
thing, but she is also to be praised if she ad- 
mits that there are some things which it can 
| give. I answered the letter privately, with 
such few suggestions as I could give, but I 
desire to honor the writer for the creditable 
aims she shows. The great English scholar, 
Pcrson, said, ‘“There are some fellows who 
go into a pulpit assuming everything, and 
snowing nothing; but I would not do so.’’ 
This was when he was justifying himself for 
not taking clerical orders, on the ground that 
| it would require fifty years to investigate the 
questions on which a clergyman was supposed 
to bs informed. If one could be convinced 
thatsome of the reverend youths and maidens 
of tlese times had been willing to devote so 





A snow-drift with ice-freighted breath, | much as fifty hours to these questions, it 


Kept guard o’er my moss-broidered seat. 


The ivy hung dead round my bower, 
No bird-music gladdened my ear, 
The brooklet slept dreamless and chill, 
While north winds wailed mutterings drear. 


In sadness I hasted me home; 
Thy coming sweet Spring time I wait; 
They wrong thee who say thou art here 
But wherefore, oh! wherefore, so late? 








| would be something. 


Whrther it be necessary, in the nature of 
things, to have fifty-years’ worth of knowledge 
before alking about religion is not the ques- 
tion. Four clerical ladies are to talk about 
the Chistian religion, as an authoritative 
faith in the ordinary sense, then Porson’s 
standardof inquiry, or a modification of it, is 
necessary For as Sir William Hamilton well 


Woman is the name of a new London | said, “Chistianity, in its strict sense, is merely 


weekly paper. 
the educational, social, and domestic interests 
of the sex, 


It purports to be devoted to | 4 history hterpreted by a philology,’’ and th 


best historan and philologist can interpret it 
best so far s this is true. And in these times, 








when not only the Christian tradition is ques- 
tioned, but the validity of the religious senti- 
ment itself, no woman has a right to under- 
take any religious office without some such 
special training as a man ought to undergo. 
The writer of this letter is wise in putting 
some faith in what she calls “intuition or in- 
ner development;” wise also in demanding 
“intellectual training and discipline.’’ For, as 
was once well said, if the Lord has no need of 
human knowledge, he certainly has still less 
need of human ignorance. T. W. H. 
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SANTO DOMINGO CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Santo DominGo, March 6, 1872. 

Another school has Francois in his house, 
an afternoon session of learning, at which he 
himself presides. We went thither, by invita- 
tion, at 4 o’clock, and found some fifteen 
scholars, of ages ranging from five to fifteen 
years. The exercises were very primitive. 
We heard alittle reading, in Spanish, from the 
most advanced of the pupils. Some copy- 
books were then shown. Arithmetic was 
suggested, but numeration seemed to be the 
limit attained by the class. Inthe multiplica- 
tion-table, Francois went ahead, giving both 
the question and the answer. A very black 
baby, three years of age, attired in a well- 
starched white shirt, and in nothing else, 
stood up and sat down with the others, with 
the most portentous gravity of countenance. 
He seemed to have come from a country in 
which every man is expected to do his duty, 
and to be ready to fulfil his own, so soon as it 
could be pointed out to him. We met this 
baby afterwards at the market, with his father. 
When we spoke of having seen him at the 
school, the father seemed much pleased, and 
said: intiende alquanto de Ingles (he under- 
stands something of English), with true paren- 
tal pride and self-gratulation. 

The children at Francois’ school had docile 
and intelligent faces. He teaches them what 
he can, something in Spanish, and something 
in English ; and his work is a labor of love, for 
which he receives no fee. But his efforts can 
do little to avert the evil of ignorance which 
threatens to extend itself in a very numerous 
generation of children, for whose instruction 
no provision has been made. He is a caulker 
by trade. I saw him the other day in his 
working clothes, and realized the politeness of 
the extra toilette in which he came to call upon 
me. 

I have not described the Te Deum which was 
performed at the Cathedral on the 27:h day of 
February, in honor of the anniversary of Do- 
minican Independence. We were on the 
ground in good time, and found tke church 
nearly empty. A velvet fiuteuil was placed 
near the high altar, for the Presidert; while a 
loug row of chairs, placed opposite to each 
other, awaited the arrival of the Ministers, 
and other public functionaries. Between 
these two rows of chairs was an intiosed space 
in which the President’s military escort later 
took its place. A number of ladies now came 
in, with attendants who carried chairs and 
prayer carpets. We seated ou'selves on a 
long, high-backed settee, and waited for the 
show. Soon, we heard the musicof the march. 
The church bells rang with shdlow violence. 
The procession of priests appeared at the high 
altar, and President Baez with a numerous 
guard, and followed by all the egislation and 
diplomacy of the island, enteral, and took his 
seat. 

The choir of the Cathedral & a large square 
inclosure opposite to the high altar. Here 
were stationed the singers ard the orchestra, 
and from this region came 4 curious assort- 
ment.of sounds. What the mixture was which 
was Offered to the ears of the public we were 
unable todetermine. It remained very doubt- 
ful whether the voices and the instruments 
were employed upon the same piece of music. 
There were moments certainly which suggest- 
ed a tree fight, and every ore upon his own 
responsibility. The mass proceeded with its 
usual ceremony and decorum. Incense, 
genuflexion, advancing, bow ng and receding, 
droning of sing-song Latin,—all this went on 
as it usually does on such oecasions. But at 
the final adoration of the Host, a culmination 
of noise was reached which astonished one who 
has had considerab'e experieace of sweet and 
other sounds, Every instrument was scraped 
and pounded upon. Every tell was hammer- 
ed at. Every voice screamec, but not in con- 
cert. Bedlam was remembered as a thing of 
sobriety, and “‘let us have peace” now suggest- 
ed Gilmore, or anything else. This acoustic 
chaos seemed to last some three minutes. It 
was naturally followed by a period of calm, 
after which the company dispersed. I cannot 


remember whether it was just before or just | 


after this, but I think it was after, that the 
chief of the officiating priests made a brief 
address in Spanish, on the occasion of the day. 
He gave glory to God for the freedom sought 





and obtained. Nothing, he said, but God had 
brought about this happy result. There were 
several allusions to the “‘illustrissimo Presi- 
dente.”’ The occasion was, on the whole, one 
of interest. Itis always pleasant to participate 
in thanksgiving, and especially for so sacred a 
boon as national independence. Gratitude 
moreover, is not an universal attribute of the 
human race. Out of ten lepers cleansed by 
Christ, one only bethought him of returning 
thanks. Santo Domingo keeps this day in 
good earnest, and this must be put to hercredit. 

In the evening, there were beautiful fire- 
works on the Plaza. Among these were some 
very pretty balloons, striped and illuminated, 
which floated high over the heads of the spec- 
tators, discharging brilliant showers of parti- 
colored light. 

The streets, all day, were gay with masks, 
and quite a number of them appeared in the 
evening; but there was no disorder of any 
kind. The day reminded us of two festivals 
dear to American hearts, the Fourth of July 
and Thanksgiving Day. As weather, it was 
cooler than the first and warmer than the 
second. As a celebration, we will only say 
that is was mild, cordial, and appropriate. 

J. W. A. 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Mary C. Jeffers is superintendent of 
the schools of Sioux County, Iowa. 

How many of our lady readers ever dreamed 
that we send to Great Britain, annually, fif- 
teen million dollars in gold for the single art- 
icle of spool cotton ? 

The Welsh revivalist, Miss Rachel Paynter, 
is holding revival meetings at Watertown. 
Mrs. Van Cott ceased her series of successful 
meetings in the same place last week. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia has elected woman to full member- 


ship, and one lady has been chosen to serve 
on one of its most active committees. 





Five hundred women and girls were thrown 
out of emyloyment by the destruction of the 
Metropolitan Paper Collar Company’s estab- 
lishment in New York on Saturday night. 

Miss Nilsson presided Saturday evening be- 
fore last at one of the stalls of the New York 
Fair, in aid of the Homceopathic Surgical Hos- 
pital, for which purpose $50,000 is expected to 
be raised. 

Rosa Bonheur, it is vaguely announced, is 
painting Kaiser Wilhelm’s horse—whether at 
Berlin or Paris, is not stated, nor is the partic- 
ular horse indicated which enjoys the honor of 
the brush of Bonheur. 

Ween Mrs. Scott-Siddons was recently to 
make her appearance at the Queen’s Theatre, 
upward of three hundred dramas were submit- 
ted to her from which she was to make a se- 
lection. 

Miss Hosmer, the sculptor, has recovered 
from the results of her late serious acc ident in 
Rome. Although dragged thirty yards behind 
a runnaway horse, she sustained nothing more 
serious than flesh wounds. 


The formation of the Association for the 
Better Education of Women has resulted in 
the appointment of a committee to secure the 
foundation of young women’s schularships in 
the normal schools of Massachusetts. 


Mrs. C. W. Hayes of Topeka, Kansas, filled 
the office of assistant Postal Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, of the last Legisla- 
ture,a position never before held by a woman. 
It required her presence in the House, during 
the entire session. 


Madam Heinrich Heine, widow of the poet, 
came to great fortune recently, by the death 
of her husband’s uncle. The first use she 
made of her affluence was to subscribe a mil- 
lion of francs to the French Liberation fund. 

Amongst the modern Mosaists of Rome,a 
lady, the Signore Isabella Barberi, is celebrat- 
ed for her talent both in design and execution. 
Her father, Signor Barberi, fell into ill healtb, 
whereupon she undertook the direction of his 
studio. 

The Bangor (Me.) Whig learns that quite a 
number of families in that city have made ar- 
rangements to send to Sweden for servant 
girls and cooks, by purchasing tickets for their 
passage to this country—the money thus ex- 
pended to be refunded from the girls’ wages. 

The “Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews” 
has been moved to 328 W. 32d Street, New 
York; and the Board of Directresses invite all 
who have interest in the success of the insti- 
tution to visit the Home on Thursdays and 
Sundays, between the hours of 11 A. M. and 
6P. M. 

The opponents of Woman's Rights may learn 
alesson from a western barnyard. Mrs. Dr. 
Troyer, who resides in Farmington, IIl., has 
a pair of English black bantams. Last sum- 
mer, when the little hen brought out her brood 
of chickens, as soon as it became evening she 





quietly retired to the roost, and left Mr. Chan- 
ticleer to keep them warm over night, and in 
the morning resumed her duties as usual. This 
was kept up regularly, as long as the young 
ones had to be cared for. 

Constitutional traits are often transmitted. 
—The father of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg 
was, while at Wesleyan University, well known 
as a remarkable flutist and singer; and her 
mother was employed as organist and singer at 
the Episcopal Churclk in Middletown, Con- 
necticut, for many years. 

The Working-Women’s Protective Union of 
New York has become well established. In 
one of its recent circulars, the significant state- 
ment is made, that“the Union has prosecuted 
to final judgments in the courts, fifteen hun- 
dred cases of fraud against working-women, 
and by these legal measures compelled the pay- 
ment of wages due and withheld, to the 
amount of six thousand dollars, 

The ceremony of ordaining Miss Wilson a 
deacon in the Episcopal Church was made the 
occasion of a special service, recently, in 
Brooklyn. Bishop Littlejohn preached on the 
occasion to a crowded congregation, from Phi- 
lipians iv.3: “And I entreat thee also, true 
yoke fellow, heip those women which labored 
with mein the Gospel with Clement, and also 
with other my fellow-laborers, whose names 
are in the Book of Life.” 


Mary E. Beedy, in a letter to the Missouri 
Woman Suffrage Association, mentions the 
fact, that, during the last two years, English 
women have made their influence felt in legis- 
lation. They have virtually killed the odious 
features of the “social disease acts.” The gov- 
ernment dare not persist in maintaining them ; 
and, in opposition to their own views, they have 
brought in a bill to satisfy the demands of 
English women upon this point. 


A meeting of the Woman’s Real Estate As- 
sociation was held at No. 838 Broadway, New 
York, last week. This is a corporation organ- 
ized for the purpose of encouraging the emi- 
gration of women to Oregon, and providing 
them with homes there under the homestead 
law. At the meeting yesterday, the charter 
incorporating the association was adopted, and 
the following officers elected: President, Mrs. 
M. P. Sawtelle, of Oregon, who is the origin- 
ator of the movement; Secretary, Miss Jennie 
Griffin; Treasurer, Miss Witte. 


On the first day of the present session of Con- 
gress, the House was made the scene of quite 
a sensational flutter by a most unexpected ap- 
parition in the reporter’s gallery. In the very 
front row of seats, in that very exclusive and 
literary inclosure, a woman had taken her 
place, and that, too, with a most serious air of 
business. What didit mean? Members looked 
quizzingly up from the floor, and reporters 
looked quizzingly down from the gallery, while 
it seemed that both parties were equally at 
sea, Meanwhile this feminine intruder took 
out pencil and paper, and quietly set to work. 
Of course she was a target for alleyes; and, of 
course, the blood made many extra excursions 
through the veins of the sensitive face; but, 
nevertheless, she scribbled on all that day, all 
the next day, and all the succeeding days. 
As regularly as the clock marked the assem- 
bling hour, Mrs. Barnard was in her place; un- 
til from tolerance she grew to favoritism, and 
from favoritism to be regarded as an indispens- 
able part of that dignified journalistic body. 

Helen Barnard is the New York Herald's 
special reporter of proceedings in the House; 
in filling which position, she has the honor of 
offering a precedent to her sex that reflects 
great credit upon herself. So admirably has 
her work been executed that serious doubts 
are expressed at headquarters whether a wo- 
man really did it at all. The compliment is 
questionable, perhaps; but, in the present stat- 
us of the sex, it is probably the highest that 
could be offered. Personally, Mrs. Barnard is 
a very admirable character. She is tall and 
finely formed, with a most commanding pres- 
ence; and, although not handsome in any clas. 
sical sense, there is that about her which 
ranks her socially among the most fascinating 
women in Washington. Her intellectual en- 
dowments are what may be termed rare in 
her sex, her writing being remarkable for vig- 
or, rather than for warmth or brilliancy of 
style, and present indications seem to point 
to politics as the sphere of her literary career. 
— Missouri Republican. 


—— 








THE HAPPIEST MAN. 
He, sure, is not the happiest man, 
Who for himself alone doth plan; 
But he who for the people toils 
Is sure to win the choicest spoils; 
Feeling how many he has blessed, 
He can lie down and sweetly rest; 
And when the night has passed away, 
With pleasure hail the new-born day; 
Tis thus GzorGe Fenno life enjoys, 
Beeause he ‘‘clothes’’ so mauy boys, 
In Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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NERVOUS WOMEN. 

DEAR Eprrors :—Do you realize the great 
importance ofnerves? Do youknow they rank 
with those precious things, diamonds, point- 
lace, and poodle-dogs? The increase of them 
is lamentable. Go where you will, your ears 
are afflicted with the same remark, in the 
most pathetic tone, “I am so nervous.’”” Mam- 
ma says itof herself before the children; and 
the children say it of themselves, because nam- 
ma says it. Papa says, “Nurse, don’t let the 
boy play mucb, he is too nervous,” and nurse in- 
stils the important fact into the young mind 
without delay. 

‘‘Madam,” said a satirical but skillful old 
physician, to a lady friend, “you are vulgarly 
unfashionable.” “Pray why, doctor?” “Be- 
cause, madam, you have a strong back, and 
are unconscious of weak nerves.’ 

Gentlemen are greatly to blame for the in- 
crease of this malady. They compare notes on 
the subject, and A says to B, in a triumphant 
tone, “Pooh, she’s not half so nervous as my 
wife.” Dick thinks his sister “a perfect duck, 
but terribly nervous, can’t help it poor child; 
and his friend Charlie, who spends five eve- 
nings out of seven with Julia, declares a noise 
on the pavement, oran alarm of fire, will near- 
ly produce convulsions in his charmer. 

Now, my good sisters, is there not a little, 
yes, a great wrong here? 

Do you, in the depths of your heart, like a 
person given to shrieks and fainting ? 

Do you not admire the women who exer- 
cises self-command? Can you not discrimi- 
nate between the life-long sufferer, to whom a 
pin scratch, or the rustle of a paper, is torture, 
and the young woman who dances from 9 P. 
M. to 3 A. M, and then complains of her ter- 
rible nervousness” ? 

Can you not see the wide difference between 
a constitutional weakness and a cultivated 
one? 

Are you not heartily ashamed of those who 
make nervousness a kind of stock in trade? 

Women can, and do, overcome this weak- 
ness ; in most cases itis simply a matter of dis- 
cipline. 

It has been thought pretty, winning, and 
even lady-like, to scream at the sight of a toad 
or’ the report of agun. Men laugh at it as 
*‘peculiarly feminine; ” and so established is 
the fact of “women’s nervousness” that men 
like to create false alarms to cause the music, 
and then amuse themselves with the discord, 

Now and then, one finds a gentleman who 
speaks in a decided way of this great’fault, and 
its fearful and fashionable increase; but even 
in such cases, you too often learn, that the 
speaker has a “nervous wife’’ or “a sensitive 
daughter.”’ 

Gentlemen have even preferred a woman 
‘weak enough to give way to her emotions on 
all occasions rather than one who restrains all 
such expressions on principle. 

Some years ago, we joined a large party to 
make the trial trip of a new steamboat; dur- 
ing the day the captain roguishly “ shifted her 
ballast,” thereby causing a sudden and alarm- 


mined to conquer yourself, and avoid all ex- 
clamation. While you are doing this, the 
cause, or danger may have vanished. The 
first time, you will scream a little; the second, 
you will check yourself sooner; and after a 
few trials, you will meet any ordinary danger 
with calmness, and presence of mind; indeed 
you may look back on your unconquered self, 
and feel not a little ashamed. The woman 
who allows herself to jump and scream at the 
report of a fire-cracker will soon educate her- 
self in a dangerous direction; while by a little 
self-drill, she may not only hear it without 
flinching, but become an expert in the use of 
fire-arms, a desirable knowledge in these days 
of travel. 

“Dear me, would you have us all masculine,” 
says one? 

“No, madam, only womanly; and no woman 
is truly that until she is mistress of herself.” 

“Which pleases you most, the woman who 
faints when her dwelling is burning, or she 
who secures the valuable plate and the papers, 
looks after everything important, and directs 
others? Which, think you, is most womanly, 
she who sits by her husband’s side, and en- 
courages him by her silence, while he controls 
a fiery horse, or the woman who makes driver 
and animal frantic with her screams? Which 
do you most admire, the skillful, womanly 
hands that guide a pair of fleet horses through 
crowded streets, or the weak ones whose own- 
er intrusts to an ignorant, inexperienced 
coachman, the precious lives of her young chil- 
dren? 

Which call you the truer lady, she who 


seizes your reins and causes disaster? Which, 


think you, has reached the highest standard of | 





| so long aseparation, and be able to exchange etienegye seatans - rt en eal 
| ideas with them, without being suspected of | "! mags PRSgerES CS em wae Oe 
| any intention to “‘usurp authority.’ So with 


keeps fear in subjection, or she who wildly 


educated in the country, and is about to re- 
turn as missionary to his native land; by Mrs. 
Hough, and other ladies. 

The gentlemen, after making their speeches, 
folded their tents like the Arabs, and silently 
stole away. By-the-way, this custom of the 
Woman’s Board, which rigorously excludes 
gentlemen from its meetings, is all that saves 
it from the reproach of a“Woman’s Rights’ 
movement, the frowns of Prof. Bartlett, Drs. 
Van Dyke and Duryea, and the charge of ‘‘in- 
fidelity,”” “usurping authority,” and designs 
against society generally! 

What would have been the result had a man 
chanced to hear the speeches of any of those 
gentle ladies, it is difficult to predict. I trem- 
bled in my shoes once when a gentleman en- 
tered the room to open a window; but he 
left so quick that I trust Christianity and civ- 
ilization were not seriously imperiled. 

We are not told whether husbands or chil- 
dren suffered from neglect while the good 
ladies of the Board were thus interesting 
themselves abou? the heathen of India and 
China; but if they had been absent from home 


halfas long to vote for a temperance governor, | 
or send a high-minded and patriotic represen- | 
tative to Congress, the misery caused thereby | 


would doubtless have been incalculable! 
In the evening, the delegates and their 


friends were invited to the hospitable home of | 


Mrs. Culver, for a social reiinion. It was 
quite a pleasure to meet the gentlemen after 


merry chit-chat, the forming of new friend- 


| ships, and strengthening of old ties, the busy 


womanly culture, she who faints at the sight | 


of blood, or she who can forget self, and stand 


hour after hour over a ghastly wound, robe the | 


precious dead for the grave, welcome a new 
soul to the busy world, or, over on the distant 
frontier, stand guard over the household 
and defiy the dreaded Indian ? 

“All very well,” you say, “for those who can ; 
our nerves are not strong enough.” Then we 
reply, make them strong; tutor yourself daily; 
forbid the childish talk of nerves; check your- 
self in each petty weakness, and teach fath- 
ers, brothers, and sons, that the model Ameri- 
can women have forgotten or are ashamed to 
say, “I am so nervous.” KATE TRUE, 

A CHURCH MOVEMENT. 

In the very heart of conservative orthodoxy, 

a most admirable training school for wo- 





men as orators, legislators, and voters has 


| been established, and is now in the full tide 


of successful operation. 

Under the sheltering wing of the Advance, 
and without even a frown from Prof. Bartlett, 
the annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions for the Interior has just been held in 
Chicago. 

The melancholy spectacle of women out of 
their sphere, to the amount of some hundreds, 
from Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, various por- 


ing lurch; asmany doubts had been expressed | tions of Illinois and other western States, was 


as to her sailing qualities, the alarm was very | witnessed in that degenerate city without a 
general. With perfect justice, we must say sigh or tear, or evenan ecclesiastical censure. 


the gentlemen looked quite as ghastly as the 
ladies; the former rushed to the opposite side 
of the boat, while the latter, ran hither, and 
thither, screaming in the wildest manner. 
After the excitement had died away, and all 
were making merry over the captain’s expla- 
nation, one gentleman asked a lady who had 
remained perfectly silent, “Why did you not 
join in the uproar?” 

“Because I consider it unwomanly and 
foolish.”’ 

“But you were alarmed,” said he, you show 
it even now; and so recently from your sick 
room, I watched you closely.” 

‘J was alarmed greatly, and with reason; 
but confusion increases the danger, and I 
would bite out my tongue before I would allow 
myself to do anything to make matters worse.” 

And this reminds us of another occasion, 
when a party of ten ladies were returning 
from Congress to quaint old Georgetown: 
three gentlemen took seats vutside. On going 
down the steep and slippery hill, so well known 
to every one before the new bridge gave usa 
safer route, one of the horses attached to our 
vehicle stumbled and fell, dragging down his 
mate, and giving a most uncomfortable pitch 
to carriage and occupants. The gentlemen 
at once helped themselves up, and began as- 
sisting the driver; but the noises inside so 
alarmed the already frightened animals, it was 
almost impossible for their combined efforts 
to result in good. The desperate fellow de- 
clared “every soul of them would get their 
necks broke, if they didn’t stop their mouths,” 
but still it wenton. Two of the ten women 
were silent until silence was no longer a virtue ; 
then picking herself out of the straw, one of 
these women spoke: 

“Ladies, I am ashamed of my sex. A party 
of little children would behave with more pro- 
priety. You are making yourselves objects of 
ridicule, and endangering all our lives.” 

The cries of, “Open the door!” “Let me get 
out!’ “Oh, dear,dear!” “Help!” &c., died 
away, and they all began to excuse themselves 
with one sentence, ‘‘I am so nervous.” 

**That is easily conquered,” said the spealzer. 
The next time you are in danger, be deter- 





What is still more startling, these women 
seemed perfectly at home, on the platform 
and even in the pulpit; spoke with ease and 
self-possession, and conducted business in ac- 
cordance with parliamentary rules, as if “to 
the manor born.’’ 

The business meeting of the board was 
held on the morning of April 11th, in the first 
Congregational church. Mrs. Moses Smith 
in the chair. Mrs. 8. C. Bartlett, President of 
the Board, was unable to attend. (Her ab- 
sence, I was told, was occasioned by the 
presence of a “well-spring of joy’’ in her home. 
Had the absence of a “Woman’s Rights” lead- 
er from a convention thus occurred, what a 
“significant fact” it would have been—what 
volumes it would have spoken! As it was, 
nobody discovered any incongruity in the cir- 
cumstance; the place was readily filled, and 
nothing further was thought of the matter). ¢ 

Mrs. Smith presided with charming sweet- 
ness and dignity, and I could not but think 
what an admirable Speaker of the House she 
will make, if the “good time coming” gets 
here before it is too late to secure her services. 

Reports from various delegates were heard, 
some written, others verbal, all brief and to 
the point, and given without hesitation or 
embarrassment. 

The afternoon session was a union of the 
Congregational with the Presbyterian Board, 
and was held in ‘the Third Presbyterian 
church. Mrs. Dr. House, returned missiona- 
ry, from India, delighted the audience with a 
very descriptive account of life in that quarter 
of the globe, together with some remarks on 
Buddhism. From these it appears that our 
brethren of that faith are more consistent 
than Christians, in one respect atleast. They, 


too, believe that ‘‘woman’s sphere is home,’ | 


and therefore do not allow their women to at- 
tend worship in the temples, reasoning doubt- 
less with Paul that, if she would learn any- 
thing, she can ask her husband at home. 
Mrs. House spoke without notes, with great 
ease, clearness, and fluency. 

Remarks were also made by Rev. Mr. 
Walker, of the. Gaboon Mission, Africa; by a 
native of Africa, a.colored boy, who has been 


| 


| 





day of the Woman’s Board Meeting closed. 
God bless its gentle workers! They are 

building better than they know. Many hap- 

py returns of this annual gathering; and may 


‘Each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut ‘them’ from heaven with a dome more 


vast, 
Till ‘they’ at length are free.” 
LAVINIA GOODELL, 
JANESVILLE, WIs. 


SENATOR CLAUSSEN AND SUFFRAGE. 


Epirors JoURNAL:—If anything would 





for officers, and educating. themselves for 
American citizenship; and, by the time they 
are admitted to its rights, there will be a large 
number of educated women voters, ready to 
exercise the franchise intelligently. We can 
very readily understand how a Right Worthy 
Grand Templar, being a man, could preside at 
one end of Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington 
City, and a Right Worthy Vice-Templar, a wo- 
man, at the other, and still not deny the 
rights of each to change positions. You had 
better take a peep into our republic, and catch 
our practical light. R. F. WILLIAMS, 
New York, April 18, 1872. 


— ———_ — 


NATURE, NOT POLICY. 


We sometimes become so accustomed to 
certain experiences, even of a painful charac- 
ter,as to be almost unconscious of them. 
They have become a part of our under-life 
that does not assert itself, and come up to 
| special consciousness, In these days, one 
gets quite used to the appellation of “strong- 
minded woman,” and, in the settled acceptance 
| of the epithet, is not always conscious of all it 





| has come to signify. 


| David Mason, English author and critic, I 
|came unexpectedly upon a passage that 
brought certain under-lying experiences into 

vived consciousness. The author had been 
| enumerating the novelists of a certain period 
| in British literature, and had just commented 


been women. And here, remembering the 
| stigma upon them for being so audacious as 
| to write books, he protests, “For my part, I 
know not a more unmanly outery than 
| that in fashion against strong-minded women. 
| Either the phrase is an irony, which repetition 
| has turned into a serious fallacy, and what 
| is meant is that the so-called strong-minded 
| women are not strong-minded, and that anal- 
| agous specimens of men would be regarded as 
| weak-minded; or, the phrase is cruel and 
|mean. No woman yet, but was better, no- 
| bler, ay, and essentially more womanly, in 
precise proportion as her natural abilities had 
| received all the education of which they were 
capable. No man, really, but thinks so, and 





awaken convictions in favor of Woman Suf- | finds it so—at least, no man worth his beard. 


rage, and fasten those already aroused, it 
would be such a silly defense of the exclusive 
right of men to vote and make laws as that 
of Senator Claussen of Iowa, published in No. 
15 of your JOURNAL, 

As one of the men voters, I feel like crying 
out, as the slaveholders of the South did, at the 
time some Northerners, more truckling than 


. . . . ' 
wise, undertook to prove “slavery a divine in- 
| stitution,” 


They said, “Save us from these 
fanatics; for we don’t believe that ourselves. 


All we pretend for it is that we found it among | 
us; and, right or wrong, we are not responsi- | 


ble for it.’’ 


just reason why a woman has not the same 
right to vote upon questions of government as 
a man, being equally a subject of the law; but, 
upon questicns of expediency, people may hon- 
estly differ, vhich they cannot do upon the 
human right. 

This admiited, it becomes a very serious 
question with me, whether any nation can 


perfect good nstitutions with only a portion 


of its convictis represented through the bal- 
lot. For instance, the sale of intoxicating 
drinks is pecularly a woman’s question, from 
the fact that it is filling every social and do- 
mestic relation with debauch and misery, mak- 


| ing our women the real sufferers, in propor- 


tion to their filelity to “their trué and only 
sphere.’ Henc: her voice should at least be 
the controlling power in the “liquor traffic ;’’ 
and I feel confident that, if women had but 
one single chanceto vote, this infamous traftic 
would be swept fiom its present legal founda- 
tion. 

By this one insance at least, limiting the 
ballot to men fasteis upon us one of the most 
destructive temptations that ever cursed the 
human family. 

The national cons:ience is incomplete unless 
every individual conscience is fully recognized 
in it, and the laws of the land should be the 
expression of that conscience. This may be 
‘foggy’? but it is true; and, applied to the 
liquor question, it is also true that not one- 
eighth of the national conscience is represent- 
ed in it. 

The question recurs,Can women vote and 
hold office without either lowering themselves 
or the ballot? Now the fact that in the or- 
ganization of Good Templars which numbers 
nearly half a million members, half of whom 
are women, who areentitled not only to vote, 
but to hold office, not through courtesy of 
the men, but by rights of a human being, 
shows what every “Good Templar’? must 
know, that Woman Suffrage and office holding 
neither lowers the woman or the ballot! No 
one can enter a lodge of Good Templars with- 
out recognizing equal rights before all its laws. 
The denial to a woman of any of these rights 


would be followed by the surrender of its char- | 


ter, and the expulsion of its members. 


| As to what may be the inherent difference of 
intellectual and social function involved in 


so very much. Whatever the difference is, 


| the fact of sex, we need not trouble ourselves 
} 


| nature will take ample care of it; and it will 


| 


be all the better pronounced, the less its man- 
ifestation is impeded.” These perhaps not re- 


| markable words, but written a dozen years 


| 
| 


ago, not only surprised me into a quicker con- 
sciousness of what I already knew, but they 
seemed to me to strike the keynote of the 
whole woman question. 


icy. Ifonly all that large and constantly-in- 


Reading lately the “British Novelists’’ of | 


It is nature, not pol- | 


ing inequality of the sexes, as illustrated in 
her own domestic life; her native recognition 
of the assumed superiority and right of mo- 
nopoly on the part of men. It was the nature 
in her, untaught by the schools, or the reform 
movements, which, if it could not remedy her 
condition, at least recognized the existence of 
that condition, and made its bitter protest 
against it. 

Nature always takes care of herself. In the 
long run, she is mightier than all artificial 
laws. Ifit be a part of the full development 
of woman that she engage in other interests 
than those which have exclusively occupied 
her, all the opposition in the world will not 
prevent the final result. If it be unfitting, 
and unsuited to her, no legislation can make 
her other than she was intended to be: she 
cannot change her nature, J. B. 


es ~~ 





MISSOURI WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


| The Missourl Woman Suffrage Association 
held its annual meeting in Mercantile Hall, 


| last week. The officers for the next year were 


| elected as follows :— 


| President—Mrs, B. Allen. 
| Vice-Presidents First Congressional Dis- 
| trict—Mrs. G. A. Frinklenburg. 
| Second—Mrs. Wm. Patrick. 
| Third—Mrs. M. A. Bedford. 
| Fourth—Mrs. J. 8. Phelps, 
Fifth—Miss Alice Townsley. 
Sixth—Mrs. Chas. Rozier. 
Seventh—Mrs. 8. E. P. Smith. 
Recording Secretary—-Mrs, L. P. Hall. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Wm. T. 
Hazard. 
Treasurer—Mrs, Isaac H. Sturgeon. 
Executive Committee—Miss M. E. Beedy, 
| Mrs. J. C. Orrick, Mrs. R. J. Rombauer, Mrs. 
G, H. Rea, Mrs. l. H Sturgeon, Mrs. Fanny 
| Holy, Mr. Jas. Case, Mrs. M. Himebaugh, 
Mrs. Rosa Tittman, Mrs. A. O. Grubb, Gen. J. 
H. Hammond, Miss H. Noa, Lucien Eaton, 
Mrs. E. O. Gibson, Mrs. M. P. Wilson, Mrs. 
C.N. Whitney. 
| The report of the Treasurer shows a bal- 
| ance on the right side. A pleasant letter was 
read from Miss Beedy, and the following reso- 
lutions offered by Mr. J. B. Case:— 


Resolved, That the recognition of an equal- 
ity of rights among citizens is the first essen- 
tial of a republican form of government. The 
ballot is the symbol of this equality. Its deni- 
al, therefore, to any portion of the tax-paying, 
law-abiding citizens of this republic on ac- 
count of sex is inconsistent and unjust. 

Second, That we reject the fallacy contain- 
ed in the oft-repeated statement that “when a 
majority of the American women ask for the 
right of suffrage, it will be conceded to them,” 
believing as we do, that the claim to the bal- 
lot is so reasonable, so undeniably just, that, 
should but one individual demand it, the 
whole force of the government should, if ne- 
cessary, be employed to secure to that one the 
enjoyment of the right. 

Third, That, as regards the question of 
| work and wages, woman can never hope for 
| full justice until she obtains the ballot. Ina 
republic, a disfranchised class is necessarily 
branded with inferioity, and is therefore placed 
at a disadvantage when forced into competi- 





creasing number of women who are dissatis- | tion with classes enjoying political rights. 
In the abstract, no man of sense will see any | fied with the condition in which they find 
| themselves, and ask for equality of rights, 


could be proved to be masculine and unnatu- 
ral women, nothing more would be necessary. 
But, granting that there are individual cases, 
as there are cases of effeminate men, the large 
number cannot be proved to .be unnatural; 
and there is the difficulty. It is the nature of 
woman, long oppressed and held in abeyance, 
that, in these latter times, is getting a voice 
and asserting itself. 

It is not necessary to be learned or wise, to 
understand laws or theories, the why and 
wherefore of one’s social status, to know there 
is injustice in the world. It is enough to 
breath the air about one. Atmospheres are 
generally reliable. Earnest young women are 
met by the sneering interrogation from their 
masceline acquaintances, “Haven’t you all 
the rights you want?” and, alas! many of 
them are silenced by the query. Ignorant of 
themselves, in the first blush, they fancy they 
have been mistaken. Their arguments are 
all instinctive, but those instincts are deep 
and resistless. 

If one could not answer an argument, one 
should nevertheless have respect to the con- 
trolling infiuence of one’s life, and to those 
inborn sentiments unconsciously aroused by 
external circumstances. Years ago, when a 


| child of scarcely ten, a little incident occurred 


—so slight it could hardly be called an inci- 
dent—that produced a strong impression upon 
me. I had been telling my grandmother some 
item of our homely village history, and she 
had replied to me as usual, when she contin- 
ued to speak, but as if unconsciously, and ir 





bitter musing, “Yes, women are the slaves of 
men!’ Evidently she had not intended it for 
my ears, and certainly did not expect me 10 
remember it an hour later; but it was mt 
thus lost upon me. Child as I was, it saak 
deep. Every instinct of my nature mse 
against it in blind rebellion. I was alwost 
angry at her for saying it. I had never herd 
of ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” or “strong-minded wo- 
men;’’ and, for that matter, neither hac my 
grandmother. She was an unlearned wonan, 
ignorant of books, but possessed of muck good 
sense, spirit, and native self-respect. The re- 
| mark she so unwittingly made was tie ex- 





You may see in any lodge room upon earth, | pression of a long life’s experience ; ad her 
at all of its meetings, women occupying offices | husband had not, by any means, been 42 Un- 


of responsibility and trust, fulfilling their du- | usually hard man. He had bee 


ties, and gaining practical knowledge. You 


faithful as the must. It was simply ler deep, 


o knd and relating to the sacredness of marriage. 


| Resolved, fourth, That we reiiflirm our for- 
mer declaration that the sole object of this as- 
sociation is to secure the right of franchise to 
women, subject only to such restrictions as 
are now observed in its exercise by man. 

Resolved, That the course of 2 portion of 
the public press, in seeking to identify the wo- 
| man Suffrage movement with certain persons 
| holding obnoxious social views, is a violation 
| of the plainest principles of trath and fair 
dealing. 

REMARKS BY REV. J. C. LEARNED AND OTH- 
ERS. 

Rey. J. C. Learned advocated the adoption 
of the resolution. He alluded to the fact that 
an influential portion of the community, la- 
dies who were single and those who were wid- 
ows, showed judgment and ability in the man- 
agement of their affairs, and yet could not 
vote, although their gardener or male help 
had that privilege. He did not think that any 
certain justice or reasonable progress could be 
made where a class of ignorant men could 
control the ballot, and virtually hinder any 
good work that might be instituted. He 
heartily agreed with the sentiment of the reso- 
| lution. 

The first, second, and third resolutions 
| were adopted successively. The fourth reso- 
| lution was next read. 
| Nr. Davidson said that in many districts of 
| thet portion of Scotland where he came from, 
| they would not be astonished to see that a mar- 
| ried woman retained her maiden name inher 
marriage, managed her property, and had a 
voice in all that concerned her husband as 
well as herself. All that she lacked in that 
country was simply the vote. In all other af- 
fairs she is everywhere considered the equal of 
man. There was hardly any kind of work, 
however hard, that women did not, in that 
country, undertake along side her husband. 
There was no kind of agricultural work he 
had not seen women perform, from corn-cut- 
ting down to the easier cecupations of farm 
Ife. He mentioned that because it was said 
vomen could not do men’s work. Those wo- 
men who were actively employed seemed the 
better for it; they were stronger, healthier, 
ard longer lived. In a village of two hundred 
persons, he had counted nineteen women who 
were over eighty years of age. He thought 
that spoke well for woman’s work. When he 
was in Scotland two years ago, and he men- 
tioned the suffrage movement, the first thin 
said was, ““Oh, you have Mrs. Woodhull an 
others, who will upset the whole social sys- 
tem.” It was that which had lost the cause 
in Europe. It was only a very few intelligent 
persons who had aclear notion of what Amer- 
ican women are trying to do; and every one 
| taking part in that movement should defin- 
| itely state they had no sympathy with these 
utter, thorough-going revolutionists. 

Miss Noa said she asked for the vote asa 
simple rightof acitizen. If that was her right 
she refused to have mixed with it questions 
These 
questions were not asked a man, and should 
Let Mrs. Woodhull 








not be asked a woman. 


may also see them voting upon questions, and | spontaneous sense of the essential, ai-pervad- ! alone, she said, and let her be responsible for 
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her own actions. 
chooses. : 
Mrs. Gibson inquired of Mr. Davidson if wo- 
men were paid equally with men in Scotland. 
She never found that men objected to women’s 
work here ; they objected to pay for it. | Laugh- 
ter. 
ter. Davidson said they were not paid equal- 


She is free to do as oi 


ly. 

y Miss Noa said that when the association 
joined the Boston Suffrage Association, it had 
renounced all dealings with Mrs. Woodhull. 

The resolution was adopted. 

After the reading of the last resolution, the 
president said she thought the press deserved 
censure for having placed the suffrage move- 
ment on a level with Mrs. Woodhull. 

Mrs. Hazard stated that every suffrage as- 
sociation had repudiated the obnoxious opin- 
ions alluded to. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mrs. LauraS. Webb, a literary lady from the 
South, delivered some appropriate remarks, in 
which she stated that, although she did not op- 
pose the movement, she did not know how the 
suffrage was to elevate woman above her pres- 
ent condition. She believed that, when there 
was a better class of men, womau will receive 
her rights ; and never until men are nobler and 
better will woman be placed where she should 


The secretary announced that the St. Louis 
County Woman Suffrage association would 
hold its annual meeting in that room at four 
o’clock on the afternoon of Saturday, May 11. 

Adjourned.— Missouri Republican. 


—<—— 


LETTER FROM VERMONT. 


When, and how (or by what means), will 
women exercise the right of suffrage ? 

Some few months ago I was present at Mu- 
sic Hall, Boston, when I listened to an elo- 
quent discourse by the Rev. H. H. Murray, 
upon the subject of Woman Suffrage, and the 
following evening at the same place I heard a 
congratulatory address from the venerable 
William Loyd Garrison (a man for whom I en- 
tertain a greater respect than for any other 
man now living) upon the same subject. Mr. 
Murray said he believed this right would be 
exercised as soon as fifteen or twenty years 
from that time, while Mr. Garrison limited 
the time to five years. 

I believe that both of these gentlemen were 
extremely anxious to witness this eventful 
period during their lifetime; and, in the ab- 
sence of any definite or positive evidence upon 
which they appeared to base their conclusions, 
I was led to suppose they were governed by 
their personal feelings and several conditions. 
Mr. Murray, being a young man, with the pros- 
pect of along life before him, could afford to 
wait acomparatively long number of years; 
while Mr. Garrison, being an old man, limited 
the time to five years, 

. Many intelligent persons claim that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution have accomplished all that is 
necessary to give women the rght to vote; | 
and others admit the binding fort of these | 
amendments, but say that, when these amend- | 
ments were adopted, there was no thought or 
design that women would claim the right of swf- 
frage under them, and they are not willing to | 
rest the case upona simple blunder or mis- 

take. 





And still others give it as their opinion that | and he still called his benefactor Smith. Mr. 
the fourteenth and fifteenth mendments are | Mijler gave him his hand kindly, said he was | 


of no valid use, and nothing ill effectually ac- | 
complish the object but 2 sixteenth amend- | 
ment. ny 

Now it appears to me that the class of per- 
sons who were instrummtal in adopting the 
fourteenth and fifteen amendments will 
profit by their former mistakes, and be very | 
cautious how they commit themselves the 
second time by adopting a sixteenth amyyd- | 
ment. 

In view of the above-mentioned consider- 
ations, I am about as much in the fog, as 
I was some years ago in regard to the weath- 
er or the coming season. Ata certain spring- 
time of the year, had occasion to call upon a 
friend, and found him at work in his garden. 
The season was cold and backward; and, in 
the course of our conversation, my friend and 
myself agreed, that there would not be any 
warm weather until the snow had melted from 
the distant mountains. And then we could 
not understand how,the snow could melt with- 
out warm weather. 

But the snow did melt, and there was a 
summer season in due time; and I hope and 
trust it will be the same with Woman Suf- 
frage. 

It is my misfortune to reside in a State 
where no organized effort is being made to 
advance the cause of Woman Suffrage; and 
I depend, to a large extent, for information 
upon this subject, upon the Woman’s Journal. 
If the editors of the Journal, or some of its 
numerous correspondents, will please answer 
the questions at the head of this article, I will 
be much obliged. Harvey Howe. 


NEW LIGHT. 


Professor Bartlett has been studying up his 
Greek testament, and has made some further 
discoveries calculated to throw light on “wo- 
men’s preaching,” and several other topics.* 
One thing he settles conclusively: that women 
must not become bishops. Reason, because a 
bishop must be “the husband of one wife’— 
and how can a woman be“ the husband of one 
wife?” This literal rendering of the apostolic 
injunction not only settles the woman ques- 
tion, but divers other little items. 

For instance it is equally clear that no bach- 

*See Advance for April 18th. 








ly is not “the husband of one wife;” also 


elor should become a bishop, as he certain- 


that when a bishop becomes a widower he 
should immediately resign his charge, being 
no longer “the husband of one wife.” It 
moreover raises the horrible suspicior that a 
man who isn’t a bishop may have as many 
wives as he chooses! 

The learned expositor does not allude to 
these last visible deductions from his premises, 
however, but goes on to clinch his argument 
by observing that the “elders” alluded to in the 
epistles ‘tare described in the masculine gen- 
der.” From this, he concludes that women 
cannot be elders. J 

The major premise of the syllogism (not 
stated) is obviously this:—*A class described 
only in the masculine gender must necessarily 
exclude the feminine.”’ 

This gives us an entirely new and original 
view of the question, in all its aspects and bear- 
ings. If the nouns and pronouns of ‘‘mascu- 
line gender,” wherever used, refer to man alone 
to the exclusion of woman, we are exempt 
from all moral and legal obligations. “Judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation.’’ 
It is certainly pleasant to reflect that we are 
not included in the category! 

“Death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned.” 

*Allmen” are commanded to repent. How 
significant that no women are thus command- 
ed! Of course they must not; it would be as 
great a sin for them to repent when the class 
called upon to do so are “described only in the 
masculine gender,” as for them to become el- 
ders or bishops under similar circumstances! 
But what does this prove? Either that they 
are sinless, and have nothing to repent of, or 
that they are destitute of a moral nature, and so 
incapable of either sinning or repenting. In 
one case they are angels ; in the other, animals. 
Which theory shall we adopt? Will not Profes- 
sor Bartlett make another excursion into his 
Greek, and enlighten us ? 

LAVINIA GOODELL. 


A PARABLE. 


[From the German by Fr. Gerstacker.} 

There lived, once in the olden time, a very 
rich and good man. His name was Miller, and 
he did all the good he could. He traveled 
about in the land a great deal; and, whenever 
he met an unfortunate man whose troubles 
were not the result of guilt, he aided him. 

He had helped a man with a large family at 
a critical moment, and saved him from ruin: 
the man sought out his benefactor to thank 
him from the fulness of his heart. In the out- 
burst of feeling he constantly addressed him 


tee combined, always ready for use. There is 
a stuffed chair with iron frame that can be put 
in a great variety of positions, with foot-rests 
and arms. A chair and step-ladder combined 
makes a valuable addition to our library and 
kitchen furniture. The mica lamp-chimney 
is a desideratum longed for by house-keepers ; 
it does not break by expansion or contraction 
from heat or cold, and is easily cleaned. The 
combination brush and mop-holder, by un- 
screwing a little clamp, may be converted into 
broom, mop, brush, scrubber, and pope’s-head, 

There is a mode of fastening window-shades 
without springs, pulley-brackets, or racks, 
There is a baby-jumper mothers will find con- 
venient for young children, and combination 
toy-blocks invaluable for those of larger size. 
There is a lightning chopper that makes play 
of preparing mince-meat and sausages. There 
is a reversible griddle that cannot fail to pro- 
duce batter cakes perfect in shape and defy 
the most awkward Bridget to make them rag-* 
ged inturning. There are washers and wring- 
ers that reduce the labor of cleansing clothes 
one-half or two-thirds, according to the skill 
of the operator in using them. 

Let husbands who love their wives remem- 
ber them with a gift of some one of these con- 
veniences, and, our word for it, very substantial 
blessings will be invoked for such practical 
uxoriousness.— Phrenological Journal. 


————eEeEeEeEeE—— 


SOUTH AFRICA—NATAL. 


In heathendom, woman somehow is always 
lower in the scale of degradation than man. 
A lady missionary thus describes her condition 
in Natal, South Africa: “The native says of 
his daughters, ‘They are my cattle, my money, 
my merchandize. My wives are my cattle my 
horse, my plow and my wagon. I bought her 
and paid for her, and have a right to beat and 
kill her if I choose.’ The father or oldest 
brother sells the daughter or sister to him who 
can pay for her the greatest number of cattle, 
thus often connecting her for life with a person 
whom she abhors. She has no light or joy in 
this world, no thought or knowledge of any in 
the world to come. Her dress is an ox-skin, 
softened by rubbing, and tied just above the 
hips. A dress of this kind lasts from one to 
two years, and is never washed. The child 
is also fastened to the back by a skin. The 
arm ornaments are strips of skin with the hair 
on. The head-dress is a wreath made of the 
skin and hair of the goat. The hair of the wo- 
man is filled with red clay, and rolled in strings 
which hang over the eyes. Combing, of 
course, is an impossibility, neither is the head 
ever washed. She digs in the field with a hoe 
of immense weight while the child is borne 





wrongly, not as “Mr. Miller,’ but as ‘‘Mr. 
Smith.” Mr. Miller, however, who, saw that the 
man meant himself, but did not know his 
-name, did not interrupt him, and listened to 
him with a kindly smile. 

A by-stander nudged him, and whispered 
the gentleman’s name was not Smith but 
| Miller, It did not make any difference: the 


| man’s eyes were filled with tears of emotion, | 


pleased with his gratitude, and left him with a | 


benevolent smile. 

Moral: Would not any good man have done 
the same in the same position? Certainly; 
and shall we believe that God, the All-merciful 
and All-pitying, would be angry with a grateful 
man because he addressed him as Jehovah, 
Allah, Ormuzd, Manitou, or any other name: 
He knows that he is meant, and his hand is 
stretched out in blessing over all lands. 

ELIzA WALTON. 
TOOLS FOR OUR WOMEN. 

A yea, two since the writer hada circular 
stairway €Tteq in her front hall, by a profes- 
sional stair-bu.ie, ‘The tool chest of that 
workman Was tO». 4 curiosity shop. What 


delicate gouges were s, 616 what polished chis- 
els, what fine-toothed sa s, what fancy planes! 


Whenever that artisan hau. | i, piece of fit- 
ing to do, out of the recess, .¢ in4+ chest 
came just the tool for the occas»), 

Now, a housekeeper operates * cloth, and 

meat, and flour as materials, justa 4 carpen- 
ter works in walnut, and pine, and whiv _ 
She needs the most appropriate tools, and s:. 
cannot do good work without them. Why 
are not women as well supplied with imple- 
ments for performing their varicus tasks, as 
are workers in stone, and wood, ad iron? 

Before the American Institute fair came 
to a close, we went from end t9 eld of that 
great building, with note-book and pmcil, set- 
ting down every invention that promisd relief 
towomen. Many of theseare simple cmveni- 
ences. For instance, there is a clothe-line 
holder that will fasten a line of any size, illed 
with clothes of any weight, in wind of my 
force, without knotting, tying, or uniyin;, 
There is a sliding-gauge button-hole -utter 
instantly set to cut any size required. There 
are castors for sewing-machines whichallow 
the machine to stand firmly when in we, yet 
permit it tomove about when desired with 


in-winder for shuttle-machines, whia will 
cotton while one is sewing. 


conveniences, 





upon the back, She plants, does the harvest- 
| ing and carries the grain home upon her head. 
She brings wood from the bush, water from 
| the river, cooks the food ; and, when itis ready, 
the man eats and is filled. If any remains the 
| women eat and then the children; butif there 
| is but little, the man may finish all while wife 
| and children go bungry.’”’—Morning Star. 





WHITE’s SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA.— 


This is not a new preparation, to be tried and 


found wanting. It has been prescribed daily, 
for many years, in the practice of an eminent 
physician, with unparalleled success, It is 
NOT expected or intended io cure all the dis- 
eases to which the human family is subject, 
but is Warranted to Cure Dyspepsia in its 
most obstinate form, relief being always ob- 
tained from the first use, and a permanent 


cure affected when properly continued. 

For sale by all druggists. Prepared only by 
H. G. WHITE, 37 CourtStreet, Boston, Mass. 
(opp. Court House.) Price, $1.00 per bottle. 

Apr. 27. 








HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 





Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 


Dee. 10. 8 BEACON 


CARTER & PETTEER, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES, 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


ST., BOSTON. 6m 








FRUIT AND SHADE TREES, 
BEDDING AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 


600 acres,—2lst year—l2 greenhouses, Choice as- 
sortment, Large Stock, Low Prices. 

Apple and Crab Rootgrafts, best sorts, 10.000..... $4 

Pear, Std., l yr., Extra Bartlett, &c., 3 to 4 ft., 100 16 
Flower Seeds, choice collection, 12, 50c 25 pack’s, 1 
Seeds, Paulonia, packet, 25c; Calycanthus,1qt..... 1 
Col’d Plates of Fruits and Flowers, 5samples free, 1 
Catalogue Seeds and Plants, 112 , IMustrated, 10c 
Catalogue Nursery, 100 pp., 10c. holesale List free. 


E. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
Feb. 10. 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


§. 8. HOUGHTON & 60,, 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES’ 
FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SUCH AS 


French Flowers Imported by 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Ribbons of all kinds Imported b 

8 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 


French and English Hats Imported b: 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Roses, Buds and Grasses, Imported 

8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Dress Trimmings Imported by 

8S. 8S. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Velvets, Ribbons and Sashes, ae od 
8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 

—AT— 

BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


EVERY variety Embroderies and laces, 
EVERY variety Linens, Muslins and White Goods. 
EVERY variety Table Damasks, Napkins, Towels 
EVERY variety Cotton Cloths, Quilts, Calicoes. 
EVERY variety Flannels, Black Alpaccas, &c., 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


BURG Edgings, 6and 7 cts., very cheap! 
BURG Edgings, 8 and 10 cts., very cheap! 
BURG Edgings, 12 and 15 cts., very cheap! 
BURG Edgings, 17, 20 and 25 cts., very cheap! 
MBURG Edg’s, 30, 35 and 40c., very desirable! 
MBURG Edg’s, 45 to 95 c., very first quality, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HOUGTON, 8S. S- & Con am Fine Veilings 
heap! 
HOUGHTON, S. 8. & CO., ri Fine Lace Goods 


eap! 

HOUGHTON, 8. 8S. & CO., sell Lace Tidies and 

Edgings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, 8S. S. & CQO., sell Dress Trim- 

mings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON,S. 8S. & CO., sell Fine Dress But- 

tons Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, S. 8S. & COs., sell Linen Towels at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


8. S. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF CHROMOS 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
MPORTERS OF GERMAN TOYS, 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH GOODS. 

8. S. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SCISSORS, 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF BRAID & BUTTONS. 

8.58. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF YANKEE NOTIONS! 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SMALL WARES. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, Very 
Best Perfumeries, Extracts, Hair Oils, 
Pomades, Brushes, Jewelry, 

Threads, Small 
Wares, 

Toys, Ladies’ Silk 
Neck Ties, in every variety and 
style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery 
and Under Wear, Corsets, Linen Goods, &c., &c., at 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 





Store. ° 48 SCHOOL ST. 
Store , . . 5TREMONT ROW. 
Store. . . . . %2TREMONT ST. 
Store,Pavilion .  . . 55 TREMONTST. 
Store . . . . .. 181 TREMONT ST. 


Next Door to Winter St. 


S. §. HOUGHTON & CO., 
Mar. 9. BOSTON, MASS. 3m. 


THE 
WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE 


OHORUS BOOK 
Is the book to be used at the comin 
It is now in the hands of the 20, 
to compose the choir. 

The music was carefully selected by the Music Com 
mittee, and the book will be a popular and usefil 
book for use in all MUSICAL SOCIETIES, ani 
should be in the hands of all in the audience at tle 
Coliseum, It is the very best kind of Libretto. 

175 Octave Pages! Price, 75 Cts, 
Exquisite Song ani Chorus. 

THE BEAUTIFUL DAYS THAT ARE PAST. 


Howard. % 


The Hour of Singing. 

By L, 0. EMERSON and W. 8. 

Has been adopted promptly, on examination, »y a 
large number of teachers of 

HIGH SCHOOLS, 

For which its happy arrangement of Theory, Lxer- 
cises, and 1, 2, 3, and 4 part Songs, ogucetan eet 
ft. Price, $L00 





Great Festival 
singers who ar¢ 


Capital Song for Young Singers. 
MAUDIE AND THE BLUE-BIRD. Hackletos. 30. 


The above books and songs sent, t-pai¢ on re- 
ceipt of retail price. : ns 








the greatestease. There is the automatc bob- 
wind the bobbin with the uniformity ofspool- 
For invalids, we noted two or three wluable 


Foremost among thesis the 
earth-closet. There is a folding-bed und set- 


“he trade, 
Maca...) Smoked Herring, 
salmon, Lake Trout, 
Sahavon Trout, White Fish, 
Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, ‘word Fish, 
Smoked Halibut, ine Fish, 
Smoked Salmon, hound Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herings, 
Finnan Haddies, Hobgq Herrings,&c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKpy REQUIRED. 

tf 


May 6. 





F. VOGL & G 
TURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ A 
2 Crescent Place, Boston, — 
FREDER. Vogt, 
oe, . mae __ ya. 
R.E. APTHORP. 
REAL Ex,aTE AND MORTGAGE. 


Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary 

the City Dispensaries. They receive practie-’ 4 
—— | ing in the New York Infirmary, whi “Feats about 
seven th 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
Apr. 27. tf 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EuROP#AN PLay, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, | 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
caw” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in in n 
the public that they have recently fitted up meted 
y rooms in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
w rnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCYOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
Dr. SPEAR can be Ited 
Washi n ctrest, Boston, or by letter, we ° dtd 
ofc , UPON ALL diseases, 
THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 


PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr, SPEAR. 


Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, '72. 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, 


124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 
CURLED HAIR, 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 
Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
tar FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
Feb. 17. STEAM KILN. t 








HALL TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES 
alth-Preserving and 
Labor-Saving. 








By using this TREADLE all injurious effects now 
produced wi running Machines will be entirely 
avoided. ith less than half the labor much more 
work can be done with this than with the old Crank 
Treadle now in use on all machines. For instance, 
with one movement of one foot, with this Treadle. you 
can make from thirty to one hundred stitches on’ an 
ordinary pamey | achine. The Machine always 
starts and runs the right way, and can be stopped in- 
stantly. Can be applied to all machines. arrant- 
ed to give satisfaction. For further particulars, call 
and see it in operation, or send for Descriptive Cir- 


cular. 

FRANK TRIPP, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 70 
Milk St., Boston. (4 Agents wanted. 

Mar. 30. 18t 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl56. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





~ SUMMER COURSE FOR WOMEN. “" 


The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MepicayCoL- 
LEGE, Of Philadelphia, in view of the num ap 
plications made by women for homepathi¢ medica) 
education, and also of the extraordinary, ‘facilities at 
command for this purpose, have conefuded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. y 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C. Smith, M. D., at 12M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 

{ 





FEES. 

Matriculation, paid only once........... seveeeB 5.00 
Practical Anatomy, per session......... Seveee 10.00 
Graduation ........... oopecece ces secesesececes 90.00 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100.00 
For students who have attended two full 

7 in other respectable Medical Col- —_ 
Graduates of other Medical Golieges..:/:/'! 80.00 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 


No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 
Unitarian Publications and 
Circulatins Library. 
With E. F. HOBART & CO., 6 CHESTNUT Sr., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
The Woman’s Jour“ may always be had at this 


Office. 








Students of this school can attend the clinics at 





d patients ly. 














gages. 
Boston Post Buildi. poom 5. ly Aug.5 


Funds always » hand for First Class City Mos. | Th” the Faculty, 


For announcements and particulars addres the Seo- 


Dauway Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue, New York City. 





peaRDING IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Persons visiting New York, either for business, 
pleasure or instruction, will find pleasant rooms and 
good board at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 41 West 
Twenty-Sixth St. Location near Madison Square, 
the up-town hotels, and the principal lecture halls. 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors. 
June 10. ly 
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Special Premiums. 

For Owe new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
62.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 

engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,’”’ worth $15.00. 





e@” For Premium List see third page. 





ey” Ovr Feieyps will confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's JouRNat. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 











A NEW PREMIUM. 


To any one who will send us two new sub 
scribers for the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, we will 
give the very sensible and excellent book “Our 
OF HER SPHERE,” by Lizzie Boynton Harb- 
art, price $1.00. 











THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION 

Will hold a mass meeting in New York City, 

at Apollo Hall, Thursday, May 9th, begin- 

ning at 11 o’clock, A. M., continuing through 

the day and evening. 

We trust that the friends, far and near, will 
be present, to help widen and deepen the in- 
terest already created in favor of woman’s 
right to the ballot. Our final triumph waits 
for, and is dependent on, an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment. To secure this, our claim must 
be so made as to win sympathy, command re- 
spect, and compel assent. 

To this end this mass meeting is called. No 
side issues will mar its deliberations The one 
single demand for the ballot, for equal rights 
before the law, is the only question that can 
properly come before it. Mary A. Livermore, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Rev. Edward Eggles- 
ton, Charlotte E. Wilbour, Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, Lucy Stone, Henry. B. Blackwell, 
Celia Burleigh, John Whitehead, Mary Grew, 
Helen M. Jenkins, Ada C. Bowles and others 
are expected to be present, and additional 
names will be announced next week. 

Lucy STong, Pres. 

JuLIA WARD Howe, Chair. Ex. Com. 

Mary Grew, Sec’y. 








THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE COMMITREE. 


The Woman Suffrage Committee, under the 
management of Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
and Mrs. Isabella Hooker and others, will hold 
its annual meeting in New York, on Thurs- 
day, May 9th, at Steinway Hall. 








NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PEACE LEAGUE. 


The anniversary meeting of the National 
Temperance Society and Peace League, under 
the management of Aaron Powell will be 2eld 
on Tuesday May 7th, at Steinway Hall, New 
York. 


CONVENTION IN FALL RIVER.) 


A Womon Suffrage Convention will be held 
in Fall River, Mass, commencing on Tuestay 
evening, May 2st, and continue through the 
following day and evening. Names of spedk- 
ers will be announced hereafter. 




















BRISTOL COUNTY WOMAN SUFFRAGE &- 
SOCIATION. 


The Bristol County Woman Suffrage Asse 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in Taur- 
ton on Tuesday, May 14th. 

There will be a business meeting in th 
morning at 11 o’clock. 

The afternoon session will commence at 
2 1-2 o’clock; evening, at 7 1-2. 

The following persons will attend :—Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, Ada C. Bowles, Mary 
F. Eastman, Wi!liam Lloyd Garrison, Elizabeth 
K. Churchill, and others. 


— 


BROOKLYN PRESBYTERY AGAIN. 


A few weeks ago, the whole community was 
excited by the action of the Brooklyn Presby- 
tery, in regard to Miss Smiley, an eminent 
Quaker preacher, who had occupied the pul- 
pitof Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, to the edifica- 
tion of the large audience who heard her. 

The final result then, was the reaffirming by 
the Presbytery of a “deliverance’’ adopted for- 
ty years ago, which forbade a “‘woman to lead 
us.” 

Mr. Cuyler was also mercifully allowed to 
@Sape without censure. But something more 
than tug seemed necessary to put an effect- 
ual gag OD the lips of devout women, whom 
God calls to be public teachers of his truth. 
Something more muxt be done to prevent 
other indiscreet young clergy-n, from having 
the opportunlty to bring o their pulp earnest 
‘women preachers to help them win their cv._ 

to goodness. 























of the opposition we had to encounter: the 
combined bigotry, and tyranny, against which 
women rebelled. The Brooklyn Presbytery 
give expression to their spirit of domination 
less offensively than does Rev. Mr. Fulton, 
who says, “When God puts in a shall, it has 
got to stick.’”” The Presbytery, couching the 
same spirit in better language, ‘‘earnestly re- 
quest the General Assembly to adopt such 
rules, as shall oblige all their churches not to 
allow any woman to be ordained or licensed, 
to teach or preachin our pulpits, or in the pub- 
lic or promiscuous meetings of the Church of 
Christ.” 

There was atime, when such action by any 
church would have had a most crushing 
weight on the conscience of women. Now it 
is simply laughed at, as the last clutch of im- 
becility and folly, to retain an out-grown 
power. 

Not asingle woman will be influenced by it, 
to “keep silence in the church.” The long 
practice of the Friends, who have always recog- 
nized the ministry of women, is proof of the 
value and the right of woman as a religious 
teacher. The world has learned the lesson 
thus set, and can neither be hoodwinked, nor 
driven to relinquish this new and much-need- 
ed power to help lift the human family up. 

There is not a city, village, or hamlet in the 
United States, that will be prevented by this 
action of men, “whose breath is in their nos- 
trils,” from giving its largest audience to any 
woman whose anointed lips prove her Divine 
right to be a religious teacher. 

As the church ceased to quote Moses, and 
Paul, in the interest of the slaveholder, before 
the broken fetters of the slave,so will the 
Presbytery cease to quote the same authori- 
ties, and to promulgate, as from God, their 
own “deliverances’’ and interpretations in the 
presence of such results as follow the preach. 
ing of Lucretia Mott, and other women whose 
words and work prove that they are divinely 
called to a public ministry :— 


“Shall the new corn put on the old ear’s husk ? 

The withered foliage clothe the budding 
spring ? 

The healéd cripple to his crutches cling ? 

Or day forever wear its morning dusk ? 

Eternal life still works eternal change ; 

If thou wouldst nourish an abiding thing, 

Make the great past, thy servant, not thy king. 

God is not perished, that we need look back 

To this dim step, on being’s wave-worn shore, 

Nor walk our spirits with so huge a lack, 

That we must beg what eldest ages wore.” 


L. 8. 


———_ 


ABOUT MEANNESS. 


Here are two thirsty boys. Oneis a big and 
the other a little one. You have but a single 
glass of water to offer them, The big one 
snatches it, and swallows the whole. This is 
mean. It is mean whether the little boy cries 
about it, or bravely accepts the situation and 
says, “I don’t care.” You reprove the big 
little brute and he says, “Pooh! little Jim 
wasn’t dry.” “No matter for that; it was very 
mean and piggish of you, not to offer him the 
glass before you drinked yourself. Or at 
least, you should have had the justice to offer 
him a share of the water, to which he had as 
good a right as you, if he chose to drink.’ 

The word meanness did not grow out of any 
thing which meant middleness, or mediocrity, 
but from the Saxon term to designate the 
male of the human species. Hence the laws, 
organic and statute, which men have made to 
exclude women from participation in govern- 
ment and the privileges which are secured to 
men, are etymologically as well as essentially 
mean. They are meanness itself—wholly, and 
entirely; nothing but the meanness of mean 
souls in male bodies. 

Thus far in human history—with some grand 
exceptions, of course, but as a general fact— 
the male sex is the mean sex. 

Some spokesman of this mean sex will doubt- 
less reply to my too self-evident remark: 
“Oh! but the female sex would have been just 
as meau, if it had been strong enough.” 

This is a good argument to comfort the soul 
of a Supreme Court judge, who has decided 
that a woman cannot be a justice of the peace, 
—provided that soul should ever be visited 
with a depressing sense of the supreme mean- 
1ess of that decision. 

He might put it to himself thus, “Well, let 
*%m talk. Suppose the late Miss Catherine 
Naria Sedgwick had been on the bench in- 
stad of me. I admit of course that she would 
hive put her decision in as fit language; but 
waild she not have ruled men out of all judi- 
cia situations, which they had not been ac- 
cusomeé to occupy ?- Of course she would.” 

Weak parties are always so apt to take more 
thanthe rights secured to them by law, and 
meat law is so capable of ignoring facts, that 
this agument must be highly satisfactory and 
consohtory to our galled and nettled judge. 
Let hin enjoy the full benefit of it, for it may 
be called “the poor judge’s only plaster.” 

{Contempt of court! Let the writer be sent 
for and imprisoned instantly.] 

The foregoing paragraph in brackets got it- 
self written with my pen in a way which I do 
not understand, but which might possibly be 
@Xp«ined by the Banner of Light. Since it is 


So the Presbytery met again, and delivered | down, and cannot be erased, I may as well con- 


itself of even greater folly than it did before, if | fess that, in regard to the decision referred to, 
that is possible. We publish their action, as a | I am possessed of a supreme contempt for the 
part of the historic record of the “weman | Supreme Court oF araachnsetts, 

movement.”’ It will show, in part, the nature | could not suppress if I tried. \ 





| aairs of a sovereign State... 


bad enough. 


mind, and this is by no means lessened by ele 
nonsense is uttered. 


men of the past. 


I did not think of it.” 


highest offices. 
is simply mean. 
It cannot be done by mere argument. 


bulls of Bashan were. 


usurping androcracy is magnanimity. 
is a sentiment. 


be shamed out of it; and they will be. 


nati with about the tenth part of a republican 
idea in their heads will of course not dare to 
ventilate any magnanimity on the woman 
question there; but they may be made sorry 
and ashamed that they did not, after they 
get back. 

While meanness, like a bed rock, lies at the 
foundation of American politics, isitany won- 
der that, whatever party is in power, the gov- 
ernment is run chiefly for the benefit of rich 
paupers, the revenue being largely collected 
by a method which is essentially theft, the 
collectors stealing a good deal on their own 
private account? 

When men become magnanimous enough 
to allow women to vote, we may hope that the 
rich will be honorable enough not to shirk di- 
rect taxation, so that the miserable anachro- 
nism of the custom-house, invented by kings 
to steal from their subjects, and which no 
Arabian perfume in the shape of “revenue 
reform’ can sweeten inthis republic into any- 
thing better than a device to steal from the 
poor and the foolish for the benefit of the rich 
and the cunning, shall be utterly abolished. 

To destroy meanness in politics is a big job; 
but it will be done, and we may as well begin 
at the foundation. ELIzuR WRIGHT. 

April 28, 1872. 





UTAH AS A STATE. 


Under a joint resolution of both Houses of 
the Territorial Legislature, the people of Utah 
elected, last February, delegates to a Conven- 
tion called for the purpose of framing a Con- 
stitution on the basis of which admission was 
to be claimed into the sisterhood of States, 
The result of the deliberations of that body 
bears date of March 2; and the three delegates 
appointed by the Convention are now having 
a hearing in Washington, before the Commit- 
tee on Territories, on the question of admit- 
ting Utah, under the title of the State of 
Deseret, into the Union. 

The New York Times admits that the ap- 
plication for admission is perfectly legitimate: 

We say frankly that the proposed Constitu- 
tion is very liberal, perfectly Republican, and 
eminently progressive in the character of its 
provisions. It fulfills all the usual demands 
of conformity to the Constitution of the United 
States ; it provides for minority representatius 
for Woman Suffrage, and for perfect re®'0US 
toleration. It has been duly ratifies 1 lest 
jority of the people. Utah stan*» °Y ; 4 as 
census, third of the Territorie of Me Fa cher’ 
and, according to the estim-t@ Of Mr. Fuller, 
ree ‘ ater than that of 
its population to-day is Pn b 
any Territory which hag —y ¥ — to the 
rank of a State betwee 1787 an , 

Nevertheless, whils conceding that such 
facts, taken in connectOn with the expediency 
of giving the expans?é resources of the Terri- 
tory a fair chance s development, should have 
their due weigh with Congress, President, 
and people theéimes is of the opinion that 

The camel tah does not conform to ordina- 

receden’ “bat there are considerations 
te wel h ain deciding upon the petition 
Utah . °f have never affected any simi@T 
claim fe5tate rights. The Mormon comu- 
nit ofsalt Lake have a past record rhich 

J gbe disregarded, when they put ffward 
a cla’!.to be released from territorial atelage, 
and ey stand committed to certain40ctrines 

/practices which cannot pe i by = 

i 
uy aspire to the dignity o pone Mw 
Lf success in their present mi10n_are of the 
slenderest possible charac*': _When they 
next return to press the ¢j-™8 of the unborn 














The utter brutality of men in this matter of 
the laws which exclude the votes of women 
from the ballot-box, and deprives both men and 
women of the official services of women, is 


But when a man stammers out “reasons” to 
justify it, the inevitable consequence is an irre- 
pressible sense of contempt in every candid 


vating the platform from which such supreme 


Some apology may be made for the states- 
One of them might say, 
“The little boy didn’t say he was thirsty, so I 
drinked all the water, for I was. It would 
have been polite in me to offer him some, but 


There are women now in his country— 
called “free’’—who would take a little of our 
republican beverage if they could. They are 
no more ignorant, no more depraved, no less 
talented, no more alcoholized, and by no 
means so highly narcotized as the men, who 
are free to vote at every election, and hold the 
The statesman who at the 
present moment does not do his best to have 
the laws formen and women equal, seeing that 
the female is not physically the stronger sex, 
I will not say hopelessly 


mean. There may be some dormant honor 
at the bottom of his soul. The problem is to 
arouse it. 


The opponents of female suffrage who are 
silly enough to offer “reasons” for their oppo- 
sition are as insensible to logic as ever the 
Argument is wasted 
on them. What is wanted on the part of the 
That 
It is to be cultivated as a sen- 
timent. There is nothing for it but to make 
the big piggish boy ashamed of his piggishness. 
Sentiment is catching. Though the men can- 
not be argued out of their meanness, they can 


The “liberal republicans’’ who go to Cincin- 


the 
pler one. 


exceptional guaranties of personal liberty 
should be demanded by Congress from the 
people of Utah as a condition precedent. We 
admit that the case of Utah is exceptional, in 
the fact that Mormonism preponderates, and 
that polygamy prevails. But we think, the re- 
fusal to admit her as a State is wrong, alike 
in principle and in policy. If Mormonism pre- 
ponderates, the guaranty of perfect religious 
toleration is all that the minority have a right 
to ask. If polygamy prevails, the guaranty 
of Woman Suffrage places the institution 
under the control of Woman. If the Gentile 


polygamy, cannot enlist enough Mormon wo- 
men to join them in prohibiting future polyg- 
amous marriages, it becomes a serious ques- 
tion whether the public sentiment of Utah is 
yet sufficiently enlightened to make the forci- 
ble suppression of polygamy wise or timely. 
Nor would it be difficult to make the admission 
of Deseret contingent upon stringent addi- 
tional guaranties of personal liberty. The 
United States should secure to every woman a 
right to withdraw herself and her children 
from a polygamous relation at any time, receiv- 
ing an equitable proportion of the husband’s 
estate as alimony, and should prohibit all fu- 
ture polygamous marriages. This being done, 
the women of Utah may be safely trusted to 
put an end to the institution, where it now ex- 
ists, in their own time and way. And to treat 
the parties to marriages now existing as guilty 
of fornication, and their offspring as illegiti- 
mate, is a cruel injustice. 

It is a strange spectacle—this rejection of the 
State Constitution of Deseret. For it is the 
only State Constitution that was ever framed 
by the representatives of the whole people, 
since the creation of the world. It is the work 
of the only Constitutional Convention ever 
elected by the united suffrages of men and wo- 
men. Moreover it is the only one which has 
ever established a true republic in which the 
whole people (men and women) are represent- 
ed. Moreover it is the only one in which the 
minority are accorded their proportional rep- 
resentation. Moreover it is the first instance 
in which an overwhelming majority of perse- 
cuted religionists have ever guaranteed com- 
plete religious toleration and representation 
to their theological opponents. What more 
could the people of Utah do? Nothing short 
of ceasing to be Mormons. And this is a re- 
quirement, which no reasonable or conscien- 
tious American would venture to ask them to 
concede. H. B. B. 





A COURT PAINTER, 


Cartooning has come to be as much a part 
of political warfare now-a-days, as pontoon- 
ing was of military tactics some years ago. 

“Pillory for me that band of thieves,’’ 
writes New York on Thomas Nast’s order- 
book. It is done; and thenceforth there is a 
mark set on the brow of every political Cain, 
whereby men may know and turn aside from 
him. 

Take another leaf in the order-book; turn 
back to the Orange Riots; what histories 
these pictorials are, by the way! Note the 
conflict between Church and State, and the 
familiar features of that tonsured peasant, t’ 
Irish priest, as he scowls on the little A“®! 
icans skipping peacefully to school. ’ 

But space fails us to recount th ™agnifi- 
cent service of this pencil as “© follow it, 
ever faithful, through the di Years of war. 
Nast’s Northern Soldier ‘* ® heroic figure, 
worthy to live along “© Page of time; and 
Nast’s ideal Ameri” menacing or mourning, 
wrathful or triv-?"4"t, warning or rejoicing, 
is at once ster’Y #24 well-beloved. 
All-glocio 4 science as cartooning has 
grown to b» there would seem to be a limit to 
strategy ‘4 this direction. 

Q» Stately America has been doing menial 
ervice, of late; she has appeared so often at 
the White House door, that one is inclined to 

ask if she s lackey or mistress there. 

There isa recent drawing which goes to 
show her, |ndignant, pointing to the pillars of 

that edifice upon which mud has been thrown ; 
so have ve seen some injured Bridget, on a 
hard-weking Saturday, appear suddenly at 
the petal, and menace, with red face and 
shouthg tongue, the boy of “sand” or basket, 
who.as made tracks up her sacred steps, 

‘Tie artist’s pencil makes this fatal mistake. 
Tie White House is not a hereditary princi- 
ptlity, nor does its occupancy inhere in one 
reigning family. 

Itis only the stage of the great American 
drana; sometimes a star occupies it; some- 
time, it is only the respectable stock com- 
pan), who get through the stage business as 
wellis they may. The performers may be 
hissel, or cheered, according to their compe- 
tency Shall the stage tremble for that? 
Shallthe footlights darken, or flicker in terror ? 

Mul, thrown at the occupant of the White 
Hous, may be a nasty thing for the recipient, 








State of Deseret, they may as well frankly rec- 
ognize the fact that their case is a highly ex- 
ceptional one, and must be strengthened by 
exceptional guaranties. Perhaps before then, 
reak-down of Utah’s “peculiar institu- 
tion,” and the change in the general character 
of its population, may render their task a sim- 


We agree with the New York Times that 


men and women, who are all opponents of 


———, 





thing for the thrower; but, because the man 
is pelted, shall the White House pillars show 
the mark ? 

Light, thrown into the White House is 
quite another thing; it cannot well be depict- 
ed; is hardly so effective for artistic purposes; 
but for political purifying, there is nothing 
like it. 

Only the bats and the owls have reason to 
dread it, and flap about affrighted. All lovers 
of health and sweetness welcome its glare. 

8. C. H. 





SENATOR MURRAY VINDICATED.* 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Will you allow me a 
small space in your paper, explanatory of the 
action of Senator Murray in changing his vote, 
when the resolution to submit to the people at 
our next election the proposition to strike the 
word “male” from the constitution of this 
State was defeated in the Iowa senate. In an 
article in your issue of April 13th, descriptive 
of the scene, the writer seemed to misappre- 
hend his object, and thereby did him injustice. 

To pass a resolution to submit an amend- 
ment to the constitution of this State to the 
people, the approval of a majority of all the 
senators, or 26 votes are required. 

‘Therefore although the vote, as first taken 
was a tie, being 23 votes for, and 23 against, the 
resolution, the proposition to amend was de- 
feated by three votes. And it was because it 
was defeated, that Senator Murray, a friend of 
the measure, changed his vote from “‘yea to 
nay,” that, with a zeal for which every friend 
of impartial suffrage should thank him, he 
might avail himself of the privilege given by 
the rules of the House, and ask the Senators 
for a reconsideration of the question. In the 
afternoon of the same day, he moved to recon- 
sider the vote of the morning, and, before it 
was acted upon, also moved its consideration 
the following Wednesday morning. His mo- 
tion was tabled by a vote of 24 to 20; and thus 
four more years of work and waiting were 
made to add their lengthening shadows to the 
time when women may hope for a just recog- 
nition of their rights in this State. 

But while we have need to remember Lieut. 
Gov. Bulis, for having so lowered the dignity 
of the position he held as presiding officer of 
the Senate, that for the sake,.as it appeared, of 
manifesting his opposition, when the constitu- 
tional amendment was called up, he incorrect- 
ly stated the proposition, making it a subject 
of jest, by saying that it was “a resolution to 
| strike the ‘males’ out of the constitution 
| still, as we travel the pathway of the future, let. 
| us carefully “‘watcb’’ that we do not misinter- 
pret, and, by so doing, malign the good deeds 
of our friends) And may we find many like 
Senators Murray and Beardsley, who by their 
helpful «nd timely acts, as well as their words, 
shall speed us ‘‘onward,”’ and prove themselves 
worthy of our remembrance, M. C. ©, 

Drs Mornes, Iowa, 
| 
| “We published the report of the discussion im 
| the Iowa Legislature, on Woman’s Suffrage, and the 
reason of the vote of Senator Murray was there stat- 
ed. We cheerfully repeat it. The senators who- 
stood so well, fot the defence of republican govern-- 
ment, against an Gigachy of sex, will be held in grate- 
ful remembrance, aid it is the simplest justice that 
-they should have thecredit of their wo rk. Ep. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN A NUT-SHELL. 


_ 





A mao claiming the equal and common 
rights of human nature—civil, religious, and 
peiitical—and yet denying the same rights to 
his wife, is bound to show that she is not. a. 
partaker of the same hwnan nature with him- 
self, 

In doing this, he will haye shown that he: 
has violated the laws of his nature, by becom- 
ing one flesh with a being cf a different nature 
from his own—a nature either above or below: 
the human. 

Ifshe be above human—“ay angel’’ as some 
of the flatterers and yet despisers of women 
pretend—then she is his superior, and he is 
guilty of having gone out of his proper sphere, 
aspiring to rise above the rank of beings in 
which the Creator has placed him. At the 
least, if he continues to sustain the relation, 
he is bound to take his proper place, as her in- 
ferior, and give her the precedency to which 
her superior nature entitles her, he being “‘a 
little lower than the angels.” 

Or if, on the other hand, his wife is found 
to be something below human, a brute or a 
semi-brute, while he himself is human, then, 
in becoming “one flesh” with her, he has sin- 
ned against the superior nature his Maker 
gave him, has degraded himself below his 
proper sphere, and has committed the crime 
of bestiality in forming a conjugal relation 
with her, 

The children of such an union, the malcs as 
well as the females, would be of a mongrel, 
hybrid race. If such was the distinction be- 
tween Adam and Eve,and such the connec- 
tion between them, the condition of their 

posterity, after the lapse of so many centuries, 

must have become too much confused and 

mixed up by this time, to admit of any avail- 

able claims of superiority, or charges of infe- 

riority between the sexes. 

If the man of whom we have beén speaking 

as claiming the common rights of human na- 

ture,and yet denying them to his wife, ever 








if it clance to hit him,—it is always a nasty 


had a mother (as perhaps he would feel as- 
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hamed to have had), how could he make it 
appear that he himself was anything better 
than part human, and so but partly entitled 
to the rights he denies to his wife? 

And then, if such aman should have daugh- | 
ters, especially if, like Zelophehad of old, he 
should have no sons but only daughters, how 
belittled and degraded must he appear in his | 
own eyes, that is, ifhe has any conceptions of | 


the difference between being the progenitor of 





The friends of Senator Wilson regard his 
prospects of receiving the nomination as 
steadily improving, and have strong hopes of 
his success, 


At the adjournment of the Iowa Legisiature, 
John Irish presented the speaker of the House 
with a beautiful gold-headed ebony cane and | 
guard chain. - 4 





On and after May Ist, the ten-word minimum | 


tions of divorced people for permission to mar- 
ry again. Remember that Woman Suffrage 
does not exist in Massachusetts. When it | 
does, we shall see divorces less numerous, be- 
cause domestic despotism will be at a discount. 
In Oatka Falls, Kansas, the farmers’ wives 
have organized a club, and meet regularly 
around atone another’s houses, and discuss | 
various topics relating to domestic economy. | 
Their husbands frequently accompany them, | 


beings endowed by their Creator with the | Price, as applied to Atlantic Cable dispatches, | and stroll around the farm of their host, look- | 


jnalienable rights of human nature, or the fa- | Will be abolished, and short messages sent at ing at his cattle and crops, until tea-time, when 


ther of an inferior grade of beings having no 
natural claims to such rights! 

In short, the Woman Suffrage question 
hinges upon two others. 

1, Are human beings endowed by their | 
Creator with equal and inalienable human 
rights? 2. Are women human beinzs? 

Affirmative answers to these two questions 
affirm the equal right of woman to the suffrage. 
A negative answer to the first question is a 
denial of inalienable human rights to males as 
well as females, reducing both to a dead level 
of equality ina state of serfdom; a negative 
to free institutions; to religious, civil, aud po- 
litical freedom. 

A negative answer to the second question, 
as already shown, is a negative upon the un- 
mixed and uncontaminated human nature of 
our race, as descendants of Adam and Eve, 
and degrading us all, male and female, to the 
condition of mongrels or hybrids, all alike 
holding rank between the bestial and the hu- 
man—an awkward predicament for setting up 
claims of supremacy by one sex over the other. 

Should any one attempt to evade these 
statements by the quibble,—sometimes resort- 
ed to,—that the words “all men are created 
equal, and are endowed” &c., says nothing 
about women, he would thus run his neck into 
the very noose he was trying to escape from. 
He would betray the fact of his own denial of 
the proper and entire human nature of woman 
—yes! and of his own also, if he ever hada 
mother! 

Ido not say that all who oppose Woman 
Suffrage are consciously denying that women 
are human beings, or that they are aware of 
the logical connections and natural conse- 
quences of their principles. 

Few of them, perhaps, have ever thought 
profoundly enough on the subject to have 
learned either the origin or the tendencies of 
the sentiments they have imbibed. The pre- 
judices of education and of surrounding influ- 
ences, shape the opinions of most men. But 
we do say that a clear, correct, and full under- 
standing of the essential rights of human be- 
ings, and of the fact that women are neither 
more nor less than human beings, together 
with adeep and abiding sense of these truths, 
in any community, would forever dispose of 
the question of Woman Suffrage. 

The nature and the universality of human 
rights are understood only in the light of es- 
sential and universal human duties, 

When men and women sufficiently and 
wisely study their duties, they will be in pro- 
cess of learning their own and each others’ 
rights, 

In the anti-slavery controversy, the first 
work of abolitionists was to prove that negro 
slaves were really, to all intents and purposes, 
human beings, possessed of human faculties 
in their completeness, and nothing less. The 
next step was to infer from their human fac- 
ulties that human responsibilities, duties, des- 
tinies, and obligations appertained to them. 
And the conclusion reached was that the 
same education, free use of their faculties, 
and facilities for the use of them provided for 
other men, should be provided for them also, 
which required their liberation, enfranchise- 
ment, ’and the protection of equal laws—all 
which is now accorded to the negro man. 

Humiliating and strange as it may seem, 
not a few of us who fought and won that bat- 
tle for the negro slave are now called upon, 
under the same obloquy, to fight it over again 
for our wives, sisters, and daughters. But we 
conquered once, and shall conquer again. 

WILLIAM GOODELL. 








NOTES AND NEWS, 

The State Republican Convention of North 
Carolina indorses Grant. 

The wife of Stephen N. Stockwell, of the 
Boston Journal, a most excellent and estima- 
ble lady, died of apoplexy last Friday week. 

The number of infants received in the in- 
fant asylum last year was 73, and not 46 as 
stated last week. 


Frank P. Blair advises the Democracy in 
Louisiana to defer Democratic nominations un- 
til after the convention in Cincinnati. 


The Homeopathic Fair, closed last Satur- 
day with the most satisfactory receipts. The 
net results are thought to be not less than 
$70,000. 

A Radical Club has been organized in Pitts- 
burg, Penn., on a similar basis to those in Bos- 
ton, with Prof. A. Burtt for President, and 
Thomas W. Heatley for Secretary. 


In Chicago, a daily newspaper in the Nor- 
wegian language has been established, repub- 
{can in politics; it strongly advocates the re- 





Dinination of Grant. 


one dollar per word, payable in gold, 


Frank B.-Sanborn has removed, with his | 
family, toConcord. Heis still connected with | 
the Springfield Republican, whose columns are | 
made rich by his Boston correspondence. 

Andrew Jackson Davis and Mary F. Davis, 
who have been spending several months in 
Washington, and in the intermediate cities, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, have recently re- 
turned to Orange, New Jersey. 

In Chicago, several wife-whippers ca me be 
fore Justice Banyon this morning. They were 
fined $25 each, and all went to work at the 
new brick manufactory. Is not this a small 
price for so great a privilege ? 

The movement in favor of a recognition of 
God in the Constitution is fraught only with 
evil. Such recognition is as much out of 
place in that document as it would be ina 
written plan for a machine for spinning and 
weaving. 


The Senior class of Amherst College voted, 
near the close of last term, to engage Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg to sing at their class con- 
cert. If these young geritlemen are willing a 
lady should sing for them, why should they 
object to have ladies study with them? 


Wendell Phillips delivered his lecture on the 
“Lost Arts” to a large audience in Tremont 
Temple, last week. It was for the benefit of 
the homeeopathic hospital fair, and materially 
promoted the financial success of that enter- 
prise. 


The coliseum which was blown down in the 
wind-storm of Friday night, is being rapid- 
ly rebuilt onthe plan of the former one. It is 
to be hoped that the structure will be made 
strong for the sake of the vast multitude who 
are sure to throng it it by and by. Forewarned 
is forearmed. 


On the 26th ult., Mrs. C. Lozier, Mrs. Blake, 
and Mrs. Dr. Morris held a Woman Suffrage 
meeting in Cooper Institute, New York. The 
hall was well filled. These ladies take the 
ground, that suffrage for women has no more 
to do with social relations than has the suf- 
frage of men; and this statement was cheered 
by the audience. 


Rev. Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, on Sunday before 
last, notified his people that he must retire 
from his pastorate, which he resigned two years 
ago, but had retained at their request. Ill 
health is the cause. Woman Suffrage will 
gain by his withdrawal. Thus the opponents 
of justice grow old and fail; but Justice and 
Liberty are immortal, 


Rey. Augusta J. Chapin, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Iowa City, lately preached 
for Rev. Mr. Seaver, pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Davenport. The house was crowd- 
ed with persons from all denominations who 
came to hear this worthy teacher of the gos- 
pel. Miss Chapin is one of the earliest, as she 
is one of the best, of the women preachers, 


Thirty-seven States were represented in the 
senate.—For the first time since the South 
Carolina Senators withdrew after the secession 
of that State in 1860, twelve years ago, all of 
the States of the Union are fully represented 
in the Senate of the United States. That is 
to say, as fully represented as they can be b¥ 
men who deny political representation to a 
women, 


The Philadelphia Press says, “we hope it will 
not be recorded among the evidences of the un- 
fitness of the colored people for self-govern- 
ment, that while so many of the leaders of the 
“superior race’’ are willing to consign the Gen- 
eral Government to the tender mercies of the 
rebel Democracy, the colored people bravely 
confide in it, and declare their determination 
to stand by it to the end.”’ 


A woman’s club has been fully organized in 
Orange, N. J., comprising members of the 
highest and most intellectual class of society. 
They meet weekly at private residences for 
the discussion of subjects connected with the 
moral, intellectual, and social welfare of so- 
ciety. Like the “Sorosis”of New York, it has 
no connection with the Woman’s Suffrage 
movement. 

This question, whether women may study 
law, is now being tested in Philadelphia, in the 
Court of publicopinion. Miss C. E. Barnham 
applied, in due form, to be admitted to the 
Law Department of the State University, and 
after more than two months’ delay was at last 
refused, without a single good reason offered 
so far as we are able to judge by the reportsin 
the daily papers. . 


Out of one-hundred and fifty-one causes now 
on the docket of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, in session at Taunton, seventy-four are 
petitions for divorce, and four are the applica- 


they all assemble around the festive board and 
have a good time. 

Mr. Ely, of Newton, who opposed Woman | 
Suffrage in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
made a speech of an hour, in that body, in 
favor of State aid to Amherst College, to the 
amount cf $100,000. Amberst college excludes 
women; and the State aid would have to be 
raised, in part, from taxes on the property of 
woman. Mr. Ely proposed that the $100,000 
should be a fund to aid poor students, of the 
male sex only. 


The result of the Cincinnati Convention 
is not announced as our paper goes to press. 

Anna Dickenson and Susan Anthony are 
there, with the great multitude who have 
moved thither from mixed motives. 

We shall be glad to announce that this con- 
vention for reform, recognized the equai rights 
of woman, in the convention, and that it made 
the enfranchisement of woman the key-stone 
of the arch it proposes to build. 


A fearful eruption is going on, from Mt. Ve- 
suvius. Sixty people, who had ventured too 
near, were killed by a shower of lava. ‘Thou- 
sands of people are homeless, who have lived 
securely on the side of the mountain. The 
Ministers have been summoned, to make pro- 
vision for the sufferers, The flames shoot up 
to a great height; and masses of rock are 
ejected with shocks, like those of an earth- 
quake, 

A celebrated French preacher, in a sermon 
on the duty of wives, said, “I see, in this con- 
gregation, a woman who has been guilty of 
disobedience to her husband; and, in order to 
point her out, I will fling my breviary at her 
head.’ He lifted his book, and every female 
head instantly ducked. This story, which is 
going the rounds of the papers, shows how 
immoral is the custom of requiring women to 
take an oath of obedience, which she is neith- 
er able nor willing to fulfil, 


The Boston Journal thinks that some idea 
of the politics of the future, should Woman 
Suffrage become established, may be gath- 
ered from the remark of the lady (Wash- 
ington) correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press. “We believe,” she writes in gushing 
vein, “‘in men, instead of parties; and when 
women vote, we shall not stop to ask, ‘Is he 
Republican ?’ ‘Is he Democrat?’ but we shall 
propound the awful question, ‘Who is the 
man?’ ”’ 

This is all right. To-day parties cry, “prin- 
ciples not men.” When women vote, they 


will cry, ‘principles and men!’ 


Woman Suffragists are charged with over- 
estimating the value of the ballot. But the 
Boston Globe reminds its readers that:— 


One vote sent Cromwell to the long Parlia- 
ment, Charles Stewart to the scaffold, revolu- 
tionized England, and made great Britain 
free. One vote made war with Mexico, pur- 
chased California, and turned the tide of em- 
igration to change the destiny of millions. 


And the Daily News suggests that “one 
vote killed the beer repeal bill.” And we add 
that a change of only four votes in the lower 
House of Maine, this spring, would have giv- 
en women suffrage in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1872. 


The most satisfactory practical adjustment 
of the question of liquor licenses hitherto, has 
been the vote of the towns immediately inter- 
ested. This principle has been recently intro- 
duced in Pennsylvania with great acceptance. 
We are therefore very sorry to learn from the 
Philadelphia Press that many of the soundest 
lawyers of Pennsylvania do not hesitate to de- 
clare that the local option act is unconstitu- 
tional, and that it will be so decided by high- 
er, if not by municipal courts. We hope the 
courts of Pennsylvania will not adopt such a 
policy of centralization. 

A bill has been introduced into the Iowa 
Senate, and referred to the committee on 
schools, requiring the sending of every child to 
school. It provides that the parent or guardi- 
an shall send every child in their families be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen years to 
school for a specified time each year, under a 
penalty of twenty dollars for each violation, 
and provides for the appointment of a truant 
officer, whose duty it shall be to look up delin- 
quents. If the women of Iowa were voters, 
this bill would be enacted and enforced. 


The Globe wittily says, ‘We have discovered 
by a careful perusal of a large number of our 
exchanges, that their political friends are in 
the most happy and prosperous condition 
while all their enemies are going to a swift and 
sure destruction. The majority of their rivals 
are given to falsifying, or, to draw it mildly, 
making the grossest misrepresentations. Their 
columns are generally the best advertising 
medium in the country, and their circulation 
larger than any of their neighbors. This must 
be an extremely comfortable state of affairs 





for all parties concerned, and we would not for 





the world have the general equanimity dis- | 
turbed by a doubt as to the sincerity of all | 
these protestations.” 


Here is a knotty question for the Brooklyn 
Presbytery to solve. In De Kalb County, Ken- 
tucky, where men like to leave religion wholly 
to the women, while they devote themselves 
exclusively to (hunker) politics, there is a 
Methodist church without asingle male mem- 
ber, and it is reported to be “‘in a prosperous 
condition.” Now in this case, is it right for 
the women to vote, and ifnot, who shall do the 
voting? “I suffer not a woman to usurp au- 
thority.” Must the women of De Kalb County } 
import a male member from abrvuad periodical- | 
ly? This is a hard case truly. 


i 





Mrs, Julia Ward Howe gave avery pleasant | 
entertainment to a select audience, in Wes- 
lyan Hall, last week. She recounted the say- 
ings and doings, in Santo Domingo, during her 
short sojourn there; and gave her hearers a 
clear glimpse of many customs, social, and re- 


ligious, of the natives. She especially admires, 


and believes in Baez, the president of the is- 
land, She gave her friends a little after-talk, 
at the rooms of the Ladies’ Club, where goed- 
bys were said, fur the short time she will be 
in England, where she has now gone in the 
interest of International Peace. She will prob- 
ably return in July. 


The Iowa State Journal says:—There is 
something extremely grotesque, if not logically 
absurd, in the idea of organizing a political 
party on the basis of labor as contradistin- 
guished from that which is not labor. In our 
judgment, it requires a man of more than or- 
dinary genius to strike out the idea of such an 
organization, and at the same time find a sub- 
stantial or basis fact on which to predicate its 
existence as a party. For a party of workers 
against a party of non-workers—a party, in 
fact, demanding of the non-workers in society 
such concessions of right as are essential to 
their prosperity and material well-being—pre- 
sents an anomaly at once as incapable of ex- 
planation as it is illogical in fact. 


The widow of the late Rear-Admiral Dahl- 
gren seeks from Congress some remuneration 
for the benefit derived by the government from 
her husband’s inventions in ordnance, of which 
the government has had exclusive advantage, 
resulting during the war in benefits which it 
would be vain to attempt to estimate. The 
memorial of Mrs. Dahlgren deserves most re- 
spectful consideration, and the conduct of the 
government in this matter should be more 
regulated by an honorable magnanimity than 
by.narrowness and parsimony. But the amus- 
ing feature in the affair is that Mrs. Dahlgren 
who recently declined to appear before the 
public to oppose Woman Suffrage on account 
of feminine modesty, has asked and obtained 
a hearing before the committee on claims, 
without any such scruple. Is money, then, a 
higher consideration than truth? Is private 
interest more imperative than public welfare? 


Woman’s share in the social amelioration 
produced by emancipation is strikingly exem- 
plified upon the plantation in Mississippi, for- 
merly owned by Jefferson Davis, where wo- 
men were lately driven to labor by the 
lash. It is now the property of a freedman, 
who was once a slave on the same estate. 
The owner makes all the members of his large 
family participate in the cares of a business 
which amounts to several hundred thousand 
dollars yearly. The wife has so many acres, 
the cultivation of which she manages, and for 
which she is responsible; the daughter keeps 
the books, and is post-mistress and visiting 
overseer of several hundred hands; a second 
daughter looks after the stores; and the son 
attends generally to the planting interest. 
The plantation is a wonderful specimen of 
thorough culture, and the laborers on it are 
as happy as the day is long. 


‘Mysterious Mrs. Mason,’’ and not President 
Grant, proves to have been implicated in the 
sale of arms to France. It has attracted gen 
eral notice that a woman should have been 
found mixed up in secret political negotiations ; 
but, in reality, it would have been strange had 
no woman been thus connected, as in all oth- 
er human affairs from birth to death—in the 
redemption as well as the fall of man. We 
have all heard the trite but characteristic sto- 
ry of the French Judge, who, when any one 
was arraigned before him on any charge, was 
wont to ask, “‘Who is the woman?” This, 
however, has always been the practice of man ; 
for did not Adam, even in Paradise, resort to 
the craven device of exclaiming, ‘“The woman 
whom Thou gavest to be with me, she gave 
me of the tree, and I did eat.” We do not 
seek so much to make woman a power in poli- 
tics, for such she is already; but we seek to 
make her power open, and responsible. We 
seek to counterbalance our mysterious Mrs. 
Masons, by Dorothea Dix and Lydia Maria 
Child. 


When the question of mixed education of 
the sexes is so much discussed, it is pleasant, 
and valuable, to be able to record practical 
results, which, in the end, must settle every 
question :— 


Swarthmore College is a new institution, 
founded by Friends, and located near Phila- 
delphia. he particular and important ex- 





periment on trial at Swarthmore, more fully, 


we believe, than in any other kindred institu- 
tion, is the coéducation of the sexes. The 
are nearly equally divided in numbers, wi 
equal opportunities and advantages, Thus far 
the experiment has been eminently successful, 
fully realizing the most sanguine expectations 
of those interested in and responsible for its 
initiation. No young man is allowed to enter, 
or remain at Swarthmore who is addicted to 
the use of tobacco, The students, young men 
and women, meet in the parlors, in the class 
and study rooms, dining-room, and about the 
grounds of Swarthmore, with perfect decorum. 
One is reminded of the atmosphere of the well- 
ordered home, rather than of college life as 
usually found where the sexes are separated, 
especially the abnormal life of colleges of young 
men only. The intellectual drill is ve 
thorough under the efficient direction of Prof. 
cm and his competent assistants.— Phil. . 
ress, 


The New Orleans Republican says truly that 
the character of the population of the New 


‘England States is likely to undergo serious 


modification before another decade has pass- 
ed. In 1870 the excess of births from foreign 
parentage over native parentage was 2776, an 
excess greater than in any year since 1865. 
While descendants of the Pilgrims are migrat- 
ing to the Western, Middle and Southern 
States, where better opportunities are perhaps 
offered for accumulating fortunes than in ster- 
ile New England, their places are being taken 
by English, Irish, and Canadians, Some of 
the oldest farms in New England have passed 
into the possession of Irishmen. The only 
remedy for the political deterioration of New 
England is the extension of suffrage to women ; 
while the men migrate, the women remain. 
The native-born women of Massachusetts ex- 
ceed those of foreign birth by more than 76,- 
000. If Americans are to rule America, it 
must be through the votes of American wo- 
men, 


The New York Tribune says that :— 

Nearly every Legislature in the country has 
achieved some great reform this winter. The 
Illinois Assembly swept away a dozen of 
abuses, and, among the worst, aboliahed the 
idiotic qualifications of jurors, as to reading 
newspapers, &c., which have made justice in 
this city a burlesque during tle last ten years. 
Iowa, Missouri, and Ohio, have also adopted . 
this measure. The immaculate body that sits 
at Albany haven’t even considered the mat- 
ter, but then they were elected as reformers. 

But the most idiotic of all disqualifications 
of jurors, that of sex, still exists. The conse- 
quence is that, in all criminal cases where 
the relations of the sexes are involved jus- 
tice is a farce. A jury of men alone, or 
of women alone, are incompetent to de- 
cide such cases as those of Fanny Hyde, 
who has just been acquitted for shooting a 
man whom she calls her seducer, or of Joseph 
H. Fore, who has just been acquitted for 
shooting a man whom he calls the seducer of 
his wife, or of Mrs. Wharton, who has been 
convicted of murder in the second degree, 
(Heaven save the mark), upon acharge of hay- 
ing poisoned her husband to death with ar- 
senic, We do not express any opinion as to 
the merits of the first two verdicts above 
named (the third is an absurdity), but we do 
say that sentimentalism, and prejudice, and 
sv” _athy disqualify a jury, either of men or 
of women exclusively, from rendering a relia- 
ble verdict in a numerous class of cases. Who 
are most to be dreaded as jurors—fools or wo- 
men? 


The Fort Wayne Weekly Gazette takes a 
Western editor to task as follows:— 


Here is the way the Sentinel flounders about 
in the mud, on the woman question. “If it 
be a great privilege for a woman to practice 
law, we can’t see why she shouldn’t fill the 
duty of a juryman,—or rather a jurywomar1,— 
these new notions are so confusing. If wo- 
men are to enter the field as competit/rs for 
all the honors and emoluments t}2at have 
been monopolized heretofore by and 
perfidious man, why shouldn't they be subject 
to military duty?” In other wofds, because 
women are allowed, by the lawe of lilinois, to 
follow whatever occupation or profession they 
may choose, or which they have qualifications 
for, therefore they should follow some pro- 
fession which they do not choose (the military, 
for example), and do that which they are not 
qualified to do, for instance working on the 
streets. Such is the logic of the Sentinel! 
“If women,” it says, are indiscriminately to be 
admitted to all the privil of men, they 
ought to partake of some of the disagreeable: 
duties that are incident to the masculine con- 
dition.” Josh Billings says, among many 
other pithy things, ‘‘When aman can’t do 
anything else, I like to see him carry a gold- 
headed cane.”” So when a news r hasn’t 
anything else to do, we like to see it imagine 
something which its opponents do not claim, 
and then proceed toargue against it, as though 
it were main doctrine of its opponents. 
Women have never claimed “to be in mi- 
nately admitted to all the privileges of men,” 
nor have they ever asked to be “competitors 
for all the honors and emoluments” now shared 
by men. The most that they claim is the 
freedom to ¢ their own Page wey or oc- 
cupation ; and, to aid them in this, they ask not 
the privilege but the right of the ballot. Be- 
cause woman chooses to practice law, does it 
— that it wy hyd to vane 
simply because that is one of the disagreeable 
duties which men are obliged to perform? 
That is the Sentinel’s —— precisely. If 
there is any sense in 8 "The millinery 
on the otherside. Tryit. Them =" 
ness is both honorable and useful, and belongs 
particularly to women, just as much as prac- 
ticing law does to men. But su a man 
chooses to enjoy this ) prays oa it follow 
= he ~~ ron = Mong and o- —_ 
ngs, and perform e disagreea uties 
allotted to women, just because he has availed 
himself, mee | enough, of one of her pe- 
culiar vileges? The Sentinel would do 
well to let the woman question alone until it 
knows what the woman question is. 
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POETRY. 


—_— 


On the bosom of a river, 

When the sun unloosed its quiver, 

And the starlight gleamed forever, 
Sailed a vessel light and free. 

Morning dew-drops hung like manna 

On the bright folds of her banner, 

And the zephyrs rose to fan her 
Softly to the radiant sea. 


At her prow a pilot beaming 
In the flush of youth stood dreaming, 
And he was in glorious seeming, 

Like an angel from above. 
Through his hair the soft breeze sported, 
And as on the wave he floated, 
Oft that pilot, angel-throated, 

Warbled lays of hope ond love, 


Through those locks so blithely flowing, 
Buds of laurel bloom are blowing. 
And his hands anon are throwing 
Music from a lyre of gold. 
Swiftly down the stream he glided, 
Soft the purple wave invited, 
And a rainbow arch divided, 
On its canvas’ snowy fold. 


Anxious hearts, with fond devotion, 
Watched him sailing to the ocean, 
Prayed that never wild commotion 

’Midst the elements would rise ; 
And he seemed some young Apollo, 
Charming summer winds to follow, 
While water flags’ carol 

Trembled to his music sighs. 


But those purple waves enchanted 
Rolled beside a city haunted 
By an awful spell that daunted 
Every comer to the shore. 
Night shades rank the air encumbered, 
And pale marble statues numbered 
When the lotus eaters slumbered, 
And awoke to life no more. 


Then there rushed with lightning quickness 
O’er his face a mortal sickness ; 
And the dew in fearful thickness 
Gathered o’er his temple fair. 
And there swept a dying murmur 
Through the lovely Southern summer, 
As the beautious pilot comer 
Perished at that city there. 


Still rolls on that radiant river, 

And the Sun unbinds his quiver, 

And the starlight streams forever 
On its bosom as before. 

But that vessel’s rainbow banner 

Greets no more the gay savanna, 

And that pilot’s lute drops manna 
On the purple waves no more. 

— The Freemason, St. Louis. 








MORRIS’S NURSE, 
CHAPTER III. 
For a few moments all was confusion; and 





then we started, Morris and I, with two wai- 
ters carrying lanterns from the stable, and | 
some other people with candles and lighted | 
lamps.. But the lamps and candles blew out | 
one by one, and we were soon reduced to our | 
original party of four. 

We scarcely knew the beach, when we 
reached it, the waves had risen high above it, 
and there was no board-walk to be seen. One 
or two bath-houses, the land-marks we had 
been aiming for were carried out to sea and 
rising and falling in the distance. It was no 
use to shout, there was such a mighty roar, 
and, above all, the wind was screaming. Still 
we did shout, as we ran hurriedly to and fro 
along the water’s edge. 

“We are losing time,’’ at last I said, ‘thus to 
keep together. Morris, do you take one lan- 
tern, and go down the beach ; and I will try— 
the flats,” came to me as an inspiration. 

But my heart sank within me as I traversed 
the dreary waste. The water was running 
high in the little inlets, I could not find a sin- 
gle land-mark. How easily might a child be 
bewildered, and walk straight forward to his 
death! \ 

The lafatern, with its little circle of light, 
‘age all else beyond darker and more uncer- 
tain. Still we panted along. The waiter had 
ceased his suggestions and sympathies, and was 
evidently wearied out. We both were hoarse 
with shouting, and called “Jack! Jack!” only 
at intervals. We must have walked a mile 
backward and forward, when, through a min- 
ute’s lull in the wind and roar, I caught a sound 
of singing. 

I listened, ‘“That must be at the house. 
What cruel. mockery !’’ 

But again I heard it, and it seemed to come 
right over the ocean itself, out of the darkness. 

I began to wade out. 

“Take care, sir! you’ll get beyond your 
depth of a sudden,”’ was the waiter’s caution. 
“Beach very uncertain hereabouts!” 

“Beyond my depth,” thought I, “anything 
rather than go back to my sister without that 
boy!” 

“Give me the lantern, if you are afraid to 
come.” 

But, reassured, he followed me. The sounds 
came clearer now as I waded out, and threw 
the light from the lantern full in front. 

It was a hymn-tune, and a woman’s voice. 
Soon the lantern shone upon a black object 
upright in the water, and a figure upon it. 

“Merciful heaven! It’s the arbor,’ said I, 
“‘and she is on the roof!” 

“Coming! Coming!” I called; and again I 
shouted, “Jack!” 

And the voice came across the water, clear- 
ly, “Jack is here!” 

The water was up to my waist wher we 





reached the arbor. 


“You are safe,’ I said, “‘who is it?” 

And Jack’s piping voice answered, “Uncle 
Ned, uncle Ned, it’s Mary and me!” 

The waiter was a tall man,I put Jack on 
his shoulder, telling him to hold the lantern 
steady. Then I lifted Mary down. “I can 
walk,” slie said, “holding your arm.” 

But I did not put her down, nor speak to 
her. As I held her in my arms, I felt that it 
was very pleasant to owe Jack’s life to her. I 
was glad that she had come into my life, at 
last. 

She lay very quietly against my shoulder: I 
could tell by her breathing that she was quite 
exhausted ; and, when she would have spoken, 
I said, “Hush! not a word now! Be quiet 
and be thankful, as I am!” 

But Jack was all excitement, “Uncle Ned, 
I was naughty. I went down to the flats, and 
the water came up behind me so fast, that I 
was afraid, and I cried. Then Mary heard 
me, and waded out to me, and just as she got 
to me, a big wave came at us from behind and 
she was afraid too. It all looked so deep. .So 
we got to the arbor, and stood on the seats 
till the water came there. And then we 
climbed up on the roof!” 

How could the arbor, that looked so frail, 
have withstood this angry sea? But I rapidly 
reflected that the waves could dash rigi 
through it, that its posts were driven far into 
the ground, and that it offered far less resist- 
ance than the bathing-houses, which, of course, 
had to go when the water reached them. 

The whole house was gathered on the piaz- 
za to meet us: they had seen the lantern com- 
ing up the walk, and heard the shouts of the 
waiter and Jack. 

I put Mary down as we were approaching, 
and could see the lamps and the little crowd. 

“Please leave me here for a minute, and go 
forward with Jack,” she said. 

‘Nonsense, they will all want to hear!” 

But, as the lantern shone on her, I saw an 
entreaty in her face, an agony of shrinking 
not to be gainsayed. 

“Be it so,” I said; and taking js 
serted billiard-room. “Rest here till I come 
back.” 

Escaping as quietly as I could from the con- 
gratulatory crowd, and giving Jack over for 
the time to Mrs. Morris to be petted and com- 
forted, I hastened back, “to meet Morris,” as I 
said. 

I had whispered Dame Maulsby to have a 
fire ready in her room and to keep out all in- 
truders. I carried with me some stimulant 
that the good lady had hastily mixed in a cup, 


| “Lavender Compound,” I think it was; but I 


added something from my own flask as I 
hurried along. 

Mary still sat where I had placed her, I be- 
lieve she had not the strength to move. She 


only could have died, if I only could !” 

Again I bent over her, “Drink this, please ;’’ 
and she took it like a tired child. 

Then, without a word, I again took her up 
and carried her, by a side-door, directly into 
Dame Maulsby’sroom. Eleanor Maulsby had 
all the tact of her Quaker training and a wide 
knowledge of the world beside. So I acqui- 
esced in her gesture, to leave the room, and 
went back to Jack. 

That hero of the hour, enthroned in Mrs. 
Morris’s lap, was relating to Morris, who had 
come back in the meanwhile, how the discov- 
ery came about. 

“You see, we called and screamed “help, 
help,” till we were tired to death; and then 
Mary said she would sing: perhaps somebody 
would hear that. So she sung lots, and after 
a while we saw the lights, two lights, only one 
of them went away. Then it came nearer to 
us, and Mary said it was Uncle Ned, and he 
took us down, he and Augustine!” 

There was a buzz of inquiry for Mary, as 
the story ended, and Mrs. Morris came across 
the room to me. I had told her, hurriedly, 
when I left Jack with her, what my errand 
was; and she, now, in turn, disappeared to 
look after her handmaid. 

As for me, I paced the hall, unable to rest 
anywhere. I sent Jack to bed, the Morris 
boys having claimed him for the night, and at 
last, I ventured to knock gently at the “office” 
door. Dame Eleanor opened it: “She has 
gone to sleep!” she whispered. 

The Morris baby wailed despairingly through 
the night, with nobody to heed it. Down 
stairs, Dame Maulsby watching her, the little 
nurse was starting with fever and delirium. 

Begging the waves to come quickly and let 
it be over; and then calling,— 

“Uncle Ned, Uncle Ned, come and save 
Jack!’ Soit wenton for days. Mrs. Mor- 
ris, who had a woman’s warm heart under 
her brown skin and white shawl, was devoted 
as a sister. ‘‘I had learned to love her so 
much !” she said, one day, when I ventured to 
thank her for her care. “We never spoke of 
her to you or any one, we wanted to shelter 
ler from the world.”’ 

Again the Morrises were not the fools and 
blind I had likened them to, in my wrath, in 
these early days. Morris had told me just 
enough to silence my questions. To have 
praised her would but have heightened my 
interest. Could it be that he had read me, 
after all? 

There was no earthly reason after I had 


cod the | knitting in a window, and Mary propped up 
lantern, I seated her in the door-way «* che de- | in an arm-chair. 


| Mrs. Morris who had arranged the little sur- 





| messages with which Jack’s 


| and confused, and she could only answer— 
was shaking with sobs, and repeating, “If I | 


| brought out the beauty of her complexion and 


taken up Jack to his mother, and given him 
over to her arms, with the resolve never again 
to withdraw him from their shelter, there was 
no reason why I should return to Sandbank. 
Mary Hermann was convalescent; I had not 
seen her, but the Doctor and Mrs. Maulsby 
assured me of the fact. I had had a little con- 
versation with Morris, who was preparing to 
bring his family up to town, and made with 
him the necessary pecuniary arrangements 
for a long rest and sojourn under Dame Mauls- 
by’s care, for his little nurse. 

It was the 15th of September. Why could 
I not go back to my studio, and take up my 
unfinished work? Why should I nail up 
another card, with ‘Return Oct. 1st” on it? 

I certainly knew, but I was not ready to 
tell! not prepared to acknowledge even to 
myself. 

I was impelled by admiration, gratitude, to 
draw very near to this woman. My artistic 
sense was satisfied. I had recognized even in 
that terrible walk from the beach, that she 
had all the instincts of a lady. But again, I 
am not a fool! 

‘Better to accept asphyxia, which takes only 
three minutes by the watch,”’ says Dr. Holmes, 
“than a mésalliance that lasts fifty years to 
begin with, and then”— 

“She may not even know how to spell! 
But she reads Thomas Kempis. She may 
have hosts of horrible relations! And she 
may not—love—me! Who knows where her 
heart is fixed after her terrible experiences !” 

I ached with anxiety to hear her story, not 
that it would make any difference to my re- 
solve (ah! I had a resolve, then, after all!), 
but to read her soul. 

So I went down to Sandbank the very next 
day. The hotel was well nigh deserted; a 
few sportsmen coming and going, but the 
greater part of it closed. The Morrises were 
the only “family” left, and they were to leave 
the next day. 

I was allowed to make my first visit in Dame 
| Eleanor’s “office,” with the dame discreetly 





I think it must have been 


prise. 
They had dressed her in a robe of some 
woolen stuff, whose soft, dove-colored tint 


the clear sweetness of her eyes. It had some 
sort of muslin ruffles at the wrist and throat; 
and in her belt, with my brunette’s instinct 
for color, was tucked a tea-rose bud, and two 
or three scarlet leaves. 

The interview was stiff and awkward enough. 
I was afraid to say too much of the grateful 





mother had 
| charged me, lest I should excite her by recall- 
| ing that dreadful night; so I was blundering 





‘“*You are very kind. It was nothing!’ and | 
did not show the slightest disposition to talk. | 
At last she leaned back in her chair and closed | 
her eyes. | 

Fearful of fatiguing her, I went over to the 
window and said in a low voice to Dame 
Eleanor, ‘‘Will she be able to take a drive to- 
morrow? Justa little drive in an easy car- 
riage. Will you tell me when to come for 
you?” 

After some whispered arrangements, I quiet- 
ly went away. I noticed as I turned from the 
window, that Mary’s cheeks were brightly 
flushed, and I suspected she was not asleep, 
but possibly weary and discouraged. 

The next morning, as I was finishing break- 
fast, Dame Eleanor appeared behind my chair, 
and laid a note by my plate. “From Mary, 
she said quietly : she will not ride!’ 

I opened and read,— 

“You are very kind, butinstead of gratitude 
to me, I should thank you, I suppose, for say- 
ing my life. It was not worth saving after all. 
Mrs. Maulsby will tell you who I am, and why 
I cannot drive with you, and why you will 
please not do anything for me but Jet me pass 
along, unnoticed and forgotten. 

Mary HERMANN. 

To which I answered,— 

“My DEAR FRIEND:—I do not need Mrs. 
Maulsby to tell me anything. This much I 
know, that you have the very strongest claim 
to my respect and regard. Some day, when 
you know me better, if you think me worthy 
your confidence, I shall esteem it an honor. 
But is there any reason under the sun, why you 
should not drive out into the sunshine to- 
day, you and Mrs. Maulsby with, or, as you 
please, without me ?”’ 

I sent my note in by Dame Eleanor, who 
had waited while I wrote. 

“You will find me on the piazza,’ I said, “if 
there is any answer.” 

In a little time, the answer came. 

“Mary wishes to see thee, said the Dame, 
excitedly, and ushered me in, bustling over 
into the window, and nipping the leaves from 
her plants, while I took a chair at Mary’s side. 

“Perhaps it is best that I should tell you 
myself, now,’ she began, instantly, pale as 
death, but with a voice that did not falter, 
“why I cannot accept your kindness, and why, 
indeed, it is not kind.” 

I bowed my readiness to hear, but could find 
no word to speak. 

“Perhaps—Mr. Morris has told you how I 
came to them ?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

She went on as if relieved, and with the 
color coming back into her face. 








“When my father and mother died,—I am a 





farmer’s daughter,—I came to the city to teach | 


school. I had been trained for a teacher, and 
I had a school given to me,—a public school. 
It was hard work,—such rude boys and girls! 
and often times I was very tired and discour- 
aged. 

“The house where I lived was a pleasant 
place: it was kept by an old lady who had 
known my mother. She had only one other 
boarder,an English gentleman. He wasolder 
than I was, and took quite an interest in my 
work. Whenever I had any little difficulty at 
school, I would talk it over with him; and I 
learned to respect him very much. Then he 
asked me to be his wife. I was very lonely, 
and I said “yes.” 

“We were married at some rooms that he 
said were the British Consul’s. 

“A week afterwards, I was arranging his 
writing-table. He had always a great deal of 
writing to do; and, on this particular morning, 
he had been very busy and hurried. 

“Make every thing straight, little woman!’ 
he had said as he went away. 

“T was folding papers, and setting the table 
to rights, when I came to a letter directed to 
“Mrs. Lee Daniels.” That was my—at least 
that was his name; and I supposed he had 
meant me to find it there,—something he 
wanted to tell me of his past life: he was al- 
ways very reticent about his past. 

“I opened it, and read it through. It was 
not to me at all, but to a wife in England! I 
read it over and over again. I could not be 
mistaken. He spoke of business that yet de- 
tained him ; that it might still be another year 
before he could come back a rich man; that 
he wanted to end his days in England and 
hated America, and sent messages to friends 
and to his children! 

“TI sat there with the letter in my hand. I 
could not think, and did not feel. Presently I 
heard him coming back, up the stairs, quickly. 
“For his letter,’’ thought I. 

‘He opened the door, and saw me sitting 
there with the open letter. He saw in a min- 
ute that I knew all! 

“He did not try to escape it; he acknowl- 
edged it all. That he had a wife in England, 
but he never meant to go batk to her. He 
only cared for me, I was his true wife. 

“Was that the British Consulate,” I said, 
—“that place we went to one week ago ?”’ 

He hid his face on the table. 

“What is the reason I cannot lie to you 
now,’ he said; “I have done so until now. I 
was a coward, and afraid of the law. But you 
are the wife of my soul. You belong to me!” 

I had kept back all my scorn till then ; but 
then I said,— 

“Tam very glad it was not the British Con- 
sulate ; for I would scorn to belong, in any way, 
to you!” 

“But I love you, only you; the promises in 
that letter were all lies. I will never go back 
to that woman in England.” 

“You will go back to her, and by the next 
steamer, or I shall write to her and tell her 
what you have done. 
again.” ’ 








“If you go back to teaching school, you wily 
have brain-fever,” he said. . 

“I don’t know that [ could have gone back, 
that they would have taken me; but he 
wouldn’t listen to that. 

“TI want you to take care of a little baby for 
a time, for your own sake,” 

“T was willing to do anything he said. [I 
didn’t care what became of me, but I know 
now it was a mistake. It has tangled up my 
life again with so many people. I ought to 
have gone into a factory; I shall as soon as I 
am strong again.” 

“Go into a factory!” I repeated, mechani- 
cally, “you ?” 

“Why not?” she said, with a faint smile, 
“IT am a New England girl.”’ 

“Here is the carriage!’ I said suddenly, for 
happily I heard the sound of wheels, “you will! 
let me put you in?” 

As if surprised into acquiescence, and possi- 
bly finding it the orly graceful way to end 
the conversation, Mary rose, and allowed Mrs. 
Maulsby to wrap her in shawls, and to lead 
her to the carriage. 

I was a straw turned by the wind, as I stood 
at the carriage door. The slightest gesture 
or look would have been sufficient, and I 
should have taken my seat with them. But 
the beautiful eyes were turned aside, wearily, 
I thought; and I shut the carriage door, and 
watched them drive away. 

“T will not inflict myself upon her. She 
showed her gentle lady-hood by accepting the 
drive in all simplicity, at least. But I shall 
never come any nearer to her, that is evident, 
if it rests with her.” 

“Then I remembered the book. That 
might be pretext for one interview more. I 
gaid to Mrs. Maulsby, as I passed her after 
dinner, in the hall: “I have something be- 
longing to Miss Hermann which I should like 
to return, if I may see her this evening.’’ 

At sunset I was alone on the piazza. I al- 
ways haunted that particular corner on the 
western end. The “office” window opened, 
and, to my amazement, Mary stepped out and 
came directly to me. 

‘‘Mrs. Maulsby said—what is it, please, that 
you have of mine ?” 

“This,’ I answered, producing the book 
from my breast-pocket. 

“My book!’ she said, surprised, “I could 
never find it after”— 

“After [ drove you away from the arbor 2” 

“Thank you very much for keeping it for 
me,” and she turned to go. 

“Stay a minute, Miss Hermann, please. I 
want to know something of the little pictures ; 
where do you find such ?” 

But I repented the light question, which I 
had put in only to save time. Asif struck by 
some rude band, she started back to the win- 


| dow, saying simply, “A sister at ‘Our Lady of 


You will never see me | 
| must not intrude myself upon her. 


And then I put my bonnet on, and walked | 


out of the house. I walked all the morning. 
I walked out to the New Bridge,and looked 
down at the river. After a while I began to 
have some consciousness of where I was and 
what I was doing. I turned down one of the 
streets near the river where there was a row 
of new buildings. One of them had a bill in 
the window, “Furnished Lodgings’ to let. 

They were newly furnished, and the price 
was not high; so I engaged one little room. 
The woman got a carriage for me, and I drove 
straight to my old home. The servant was 
sweeping off the pavement. ‘‘Dinner’s all 
done,’’ she said, “and missus has gone out.” 

“And Mr. Daniels?” 

‘He went away before dinner, and said he 
didn’t want any.” 

“T went up stairs, and gathered together all 
that belonged to me. It did not take long. 
Then I wrote a little note to my dear old lady, 
and told her that trouble had come to me, 
and that I was going away,—that I had found 
another home; but I did not tell her where it 
was: I wanted to leave no trace. 

“The next day I went back to my school. 
They were glad enough to have me come, my 
successor had not pleased them. They ac- 
cepted my explanation,—that I still found it 
necessary to work for my living; and the chil- 
dren still called me Miss Hermann. 

“T did not know then—what I afterwards 
knew, or I would not have gone. 

“J stayed there only a little while, when I 
found I should have to give up teaching. I 
was very wretched. I could not go near my 
only friend. 

“TI had some money, but not enough to 
last through all the dreadful time. My anxi- 
ety, I suppose, made me ill. The good Irish 
woman where I lodged, who was very kind to 
me brought up to my room, one day, two sis- 
ters of Charity, who were visiting in the 
neighborhood. 

“I was not of their faith, but they were 
very good to me; and after a while I went to 
their house, ‘Our Lady of Sorrows,’ and they 
took me in and nursed me. 

“Dr. B. was there every day. One day he 
said he wanted me to do something for him, 
and he had been such a faithful friend in my 
illness, that I was willing to listen to him, 





Sorrows’ put them there.,’’ 

I could not follow her; could not stir, it 
seemed, without doing something to offend. 
I could not ask her to drive again, I would 
not give her the pain of a second refusal: I 
I musi 
take care of her from a distance. So I wrote 
up to my sister a long letter. The result was 
a little note to Miss Hermann :— 


My DEAR FRIEND:—I am so very glad to 
hear you are convalescent. I am coming 
down to Sandbank before many days, to see 
and know you, and thank you for myself. 

In the meantime, it must be very stupid at 
that sea side, will you let me send you down 
these few magazines and these flowers? I 
know how tedious it is, getting well, and per- 
haps these trifles may amuse you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA RAMSAY LEE. 


Anna had outdone herself. I knew I could 
trust to her beautiful taste. There was a 
tempting parcel of books, and u box of exqui- 
site flowers. Isent them in with the note. 

The next day came a basket of fruit and 
more books. And so every day some pretty 
little remembrance—a picture or flowers. My 
sister was working for me with all her soul. 
“No matter what the.past may have been, 
she has saved Jack,” was all her woman’s 
thought. 

To keep myself busy while biding my time, 
I began to paint again. I had converted one 
of the unused parlors into a painting-room, 
and I worked hard, gnawing myself and my 
resolution to keep still. 

Dropping out, one by one, from her invalid 
ways, Mary began to come in to dinner at 
Dame Maulsby’s side. There were barely a 
dozen people in the house, and I sat blankly 
enough at one of the distant tables, until one 
day, summoning courage, I walked across the 
room: 

“Please, is there any reason why I should 
sit over there, like a naughty boy, all by my- 
self? What have I done, Dame Eleanor, to 
be treated in this way? Iam sure the coffee 
is hotter over here!” 

So I was allowed to stay. And very quietly, 
and shyly at first, my Madonna began to talk 
tome. At first, only to answer when I put a 
direct question ; but the daily box from Anna 
was a rare vantageground, There were some 
papers in the Near and Far magazine—some 
papers on art, which had pleased me very 
much. I ventured to call Miss Hermann’s at- 
tention to them, and asked her to tell m¢ 
what she thought of them. 

“But I know nothing of art,” said she. 

“Precisely why I want your judgment. We 
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<< 
are so grounded in our od o— = _— | THE WOMEN OF | —— LITTLE ABOUT 
that I want a fresh light ; to see them through | 
your eyes.” : The women of Lima (of Spanish descent) 

I don’t know how much of admiration for | are generally acknowledged by travelers to be 
her beautiful eyes was mingled in my tone, | greatly superior to the-men, both physically | 
but I had aimed my shot with judgment. | and intellectually. They are usually some- 
She colored violently at the words, but seem-)| what tall and slender in figure, with fair com- 
ed to accept them; and this was the begin-| plexions, pleasing features, large dark eyes, 
ning of the ‘‘we” between us. brilliantly white teeth, and ‘long black hair, 

I found, as I had hoped, a fresh, clear light | this they braid, and allow to fall gracefully 
in everything she said. A thoroughly candid | over the neck and shoulders. With all these 
mind, not afraid to be honestly ignorant of | good looks they have manners so gentle and 
many things, but quick, responsive, sympa- | amiable as to win both confidence and admi- 
thetic. 

“But Ido not understand this, and this,’’ 
‘as we talked over the art-papers. 

“May I read it over with you this evening? 
I think I can make it clear.” 

I had my way. The talks were continued 








with an uncommon degree of shrewdness, clear 
judgment, and just views upon the ordinary 
affairs of life. They are also hoted for a far 
greater amount of courage and decision than 
the men, and, in the various political revolu- 
into the clear autumn evenings. I believe that | tions which have from time to time distracted 
a tall kerosene-lamp with a green paper | the country of Peru, have often taken a more 
shade, will have a halo round it for the rest of | interested and active part than they; although 
my life. 
We sat by the little table with its worn | claim for equal rights or any ado about 
cloth of sober drab, and there was generally a | “Woman Suffrage.” 
pile of some coarse work upon it, red flannel | We are exceedingly sorry that we cannot 
very often, surmounted by a tiny work-bas- | prolong the catalogue of their virtues, gifts, and 
ket, A close intimacy, almost that of aunt | graces ad infinitum ; but having said so much 
and niece, had grown up between the two in their favor to begin with, to give a favora- 
women, and this was work for Dame Eleanor. | ble first impression, the truth compels us to 
So the art-theories were talked out amid | admit that “Limena,”’ even of the “first fami- 
the red flannel shreds and seams; and, as all | lies,” have certain little foibles and defects 
true art ranges high and deep into life, we | (some of them, unfortunately, common to the 
strayed sometimes into pleasant wayside | universal sisterhood), which essentially re- 





paths, that lead with more or less directness | lieve her of the responsibility of being an an- 


nearer and nearer home. gel, or, indeed, anything like one. 

But when the evening came to an end, I | We have not space to go much into detail 
would go away dissatisfied. | on any point suggested by the subjects of our 

“I can read her very soul, I do believe, and | sketch; but our I@y friends and readers woud 
she does not resent the sympathy between us. | never forgive us for neglecting to give some 
But how shall I ever pass the barrier of friend- | account of the dress and style of these Creole 
ship? She grows more and more sacred, | beauties. 
more of a shrine each day. And the nearer We shall say very little of the home dress of 
Iread her thought, the clearer I see that she | our Lima lady, which, in summer especially, 
has shut out from her the future of other wo- | is of a véry light and negligée order—some- 
men. How shall I ever ask her to share—to | times, it must be allowed, far from tasteful or 
make mine?” neat; but then the wearer is not expecting 

But Dame Eleanor was always there, knit- | to be seen by any one, except her own family 
ting, or coming and going, so that there was | or servants. 
never a moment I could count upon. I was Neither shall we have much to offer on the 
becoming a laughing-stock in the city, I knew, | dress of visiting or ceremony, such as she dons 
for the house was empty now, and only that | for the ball, or theater, or bull-fight ; for then it 
part of it open where the Maulsby’s lived dur- | is Frenchy, and in various styles of elegance 
ing the winter. and display. 

My picture was nearly done; it was a face | But when she walks the streets, or attends 
taken from memory, but an accurate likeness, | church, or joins a religious procession, or has 
Ithought. I had but a few more touches to | some private purpose of her own to accomplish, 
give it, and I said suddenly to Miss Hermann, | then she puts on a style of dress which may be 
one evening :— | called truly national and characteristic. It is 

You have really been such an apt. scholar, | termed in Spanish the ‘Saya y Manto.” 
that I venture to ask your criticism on the This singnlar costume, which always makes 
work Ihave in hand. You will give it hon- | so strong, and not unfrequently so disagreea- 
estly, will you not? I wonder if it’s only my 


ble, an impression upon the foreigner, is com- 
conceit as a teacher, and if you do know any- | posed of two distinct garments, the Saya and 
thing after all our tatks!”’ 


the Manto. 

“T shall be very glad to see your picture; I The first isa kind of skirt or petticoat of 
have wanted to ask you what it was.” thick stiff silk, plaited from top to bottom in 

“You will come in to-morrow and look at | small fluted folds, which are drawn very close 
it?” | together at the waist and widen towards the 

“Tea.” lower edge—for it reaches only to the ankles. 

I had my picture duly covered with a cloth, | Sometimes it is so scanty as almost to fit the 
and a chair placed in front of it, all ready the | form of the wearer; and its closeness to the 
next morning. limbs obstructs free and rapid movements of 

“Come in now,” I said, as we left the break- | every kind. It is thoroughly ugly and incon- 
fast room. Dame Eleanor I knew would be | venient, and much less worn than formerly. 
busy with her household cares. Other styles of the Saya are more expanded 

I seated her in the chair, and, resting my | at the bottom, where they stand out like a 
hand on the easel, I said, lightly, — hoop-skirt, being drawn close at the waist like 

“But before I uncover it, I want to tell you | the first mentioned. This is a much more 
something about the lady—for it is a lady— | graceful pattern, and generally adopted at the 
and myself.’’ present day. 

I saw that she was growing pale, with a The Manto is a veil of thick black silk, fas- 
strange, bewildered look in her eyes, as though | tened by a band to the back of the waist 
she had lost something suddenly. where it is attached to the lower garment or 

“I am going to be married!” Saya. From this fastening, it is brought up 

She sat like a stone, her eyes fixed on the | over the shoulders and head, and drawn over 
easel, her breath coming short and fast. the face so closely that only a small space, 

So I went on, hurriedly, still with my hand | sufficient for one eye to peep through, is left 
on the cloth, and looking full in her face. uncovered. A rich shawl thrown over the 

“She is very precious to me, my chosen | shoulders, conceals nearly the whole of the 
wife. She is poor, poor as you are, but when | Saya except the sleeves. The folds of ‘the 
she gives herself to me, I shall be very rich, | Manto are confined by one hand, and adjusted 
Thonor her above all other women; as a saint, | a8 circumstances may require. 

Treverence her. Do youthinkI am presump-| It is needless to say that this peculiar cos- 
tuous? Do you think she will be sorry, ever, | tume favors the intrigues in which the Lima 
ifshe marries me ?” ladies are frequently engaged. It so perfectly 

As I waited for an answer, she was forced | conceals and disguises them that a husband 
to speak. would not know his wife at arm’s length, nor 

“T—should think—not!” a father his daughter. The veil, moreover is 

“Tell me, then, what you think of her,’ and | sacred; and, should any man attempt to re- 
I withdrew the cloth. move it by force, he would render himself liable 

She started to her feet. It was her own | to receive summary punishment at the hands 
picture—she, herself, leaning over the railing | of the populace. 
of the piazza, and looking out to sea. Many foreigners who marry ladies in Lima 

And, as the living madonna glanced first at | insist that after betrothal the “Saya y Manto” 
the pictured one and then back at me, first re- | shall be wholly laid aside. Butit is not cer- 
proachfully, and then, as the reality of the sit- | tain, even if the condition is agreed to, that it 
Uation stole over her, sinking, in a beautiful | will be conscientiously observed. The chance 
confusion, back into her chair again, I said, | of deception is so alluring, and the probabili- 
leaning over her :— ties of detection so remote, that these ladies, 

“She is looking, looking over the’ sea for | who are very strongly attached to the costume, 
something that the summer brings her. Will | and never willingly relinquish it, are known to 
she take it now that it has come ?”’ run considerable risk in the use of it even 

And I held out my hand. She looked up in | when positively prohibited. 
my face, and laid her hand in mine. And I The Limena (Lima lady) though she may 
—well, Joe, that’s the end! The studio is | be a faithful wife, and an affectionate mother, 
open now, and we are at home. Come and is anything but a nice housekeeper. She usu- 





ration. And beneath this, they are endowed | #04 guitar are the favorites. They sing also; 


it has never appeared that they made any | 


hour, and, after breakfast, if the weather is fine 
goes out to make visits or attend church, or | 
receives her confessor. During the hottest | 
part of the day, she sleeps or reclines in her 
hammock or on her sofa, smoking a cigarette; 
for smoking is very common, at least among 
women of mature age. They indulge this hab- 
it, however, chiefly in their own apartments. 
Some ladies employ themselves in needle-work, 
in which they are often very highly accom- 
plished, though they never do it before compa- 
ny. Most of them play on some instrument, 
being exceedingly fond of music; the piano 


but, from want of thorough instruction in the 

convents, where they acquire the small modi- 

cum of knowledge which is considered suffi- 
cient for female education, they never attain 
| anything, in the musical line, above the barest | 
mediocrity. 

In the interior of the house, beyond those 
apartments which are open to visitors, cleanli- 
ness is an unknown virtue. Indeed the lack 
of it in every place, except those devoted to | 
state and ceremony, is something absolutely | 
repulsive and disgusting, better befitting a | 
stable than a human habitation. 

It is no wonder that the lavish use of per- | 
fumes is regarded almost as among the neces- | 
saries of life. The women continually sprinkle 
themselves with cologne water, lavender, and | 
a great variety of similar odors. The recep- 
tion-rooms are daily perfumed with pastiles ; 
and, when the lady of the house wishes to show | 
particular attention to her guests, she offers | 
them perfumed water, dropping it into the bo- | 
| soms of the ladies, and upon the mouchoirs of 
| the gentlemen. 

The ladies of Lima have a passion for dress 
and ornaments quite equal to the French. 
| Formerly, when real pearls and diamonds were 
| worn, they would sacrifice almost everything 
| to indulge this fancy; and many a husband 
| was known to be ruined in consequence of this 
extravagance. Now, however, thanks to 
French skill in the invention of paste, and oth- 
| er imitative processes, they are enabled to deck 
| themselves with gay and glittering ornaments 
| at a comparatively trivial expense. 

Among the marked, but more harmless, van- 
| ities of these dear creatures, is their pride in 
the excessive smallness of their feet, and their 
constant endeavors to display them to advan- | 

| tage. Whether sitting, standing, walking, 
| swinging in the hammock, or reclining upon | 
| the sofa, the grand object is to exhibit the tiny 
| foot, in its silk stocking, and satin or velvet | 
| slipper. All possible care is taken to prevent | 
| its enlargement, and to retain its elegance of | 
shape. You might praise the intelligence, the | 
wit, the beauty, even the virtue of the Lime- 
| 

















na, and she would consider it less complimen- 
tary than your expressions of admiration re- 
| garding her feet. 
| When a woman is married she does not ex- 
| change her family name for that of her hus- 
| band, as is the custom among the English and | 
| Americans. She retains her own, and adds to | 
| it that of her husband. 
| As time passes on, and she reaches mature | 
or middle age, and can no longer retain her 
liveliness and beauty, having ceased to be an 
object of attention and flattery, the once 
charming Creole turns over an entire new leaf 
in her way of life. She is perhaps out of 
health, or has grown weary of an idle, luxuri- 
ous, useless existence. At any rate, she now 
betakes herself to piety ; and, renouncing the 
vanities of the world, gives herself up to the 
practice of such austerities and penances as 
shall fully offset the levities, pecadillos, or even 
crimes of former days. 

She attends church two or three times a day ; 
observes all the feast, fast, and holy days, of 
which there is no end in the Spanish calendar; 
visits shrines and relics, with incessant genu- 
flexions, paternosters, and aves; confesses 
once a week, and retires during lent to a “reli- 
gious house” for the better contemplation of 
divine things and more quiet for private exer- 
cises of devotion; in fact, as you perceive, be- 
comes quite a saintly character in her own es- 
timation and that of her confessor, to whom 
she now sends frequent presents of money, 
sweetmeats, etc., which shall stand to her 
credit in the day when his aid is to be expect- 
ed to deliver her soul from purgatorial suffer- 
ings. B. H. 8. 


POULTRY-KEEPING FOR WOMEN. 





There are many women who, especially 
within the last half dozen years, while the price 
of eggs has been so high, make money much 
faster by tending poultry than by sewing. It 
is an occupation especially suited to women, be- 
cause it involves patience and constant atten- 
tion to details rather than strength. But all 
domestic animals appreciate the manners of 
women attendants, when they are fortunate 
enough to be cared for by them. Now that 
there are women gardeners and florists who, 
by commendable industry and business quali- 
ties have risen to eminence in those callings, 
and while one of the most successful, if not 
the most successful bee-keepers in the whole 
country is a woman, we hope to see others 
give poultry more attention than it has hith- 





se us!” 8. C. H. ally has a train of servants at her command, 
‘ Ss nent _— many more than necessary; but they do pret- | 
ty much as they please, knowing that the mis- | 
tress of the establishment will concern herself | 
very little about them. She rises at a late ' 





The Queen of England has intimated her in- 
tention to subscribe £200 towards the fund 
for restoring St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh. 





erto received. Aside from profit, the keeping 
of fine poultry for fancy is an elegant pastime 
vtry popular with English ladies, and we see 
no reason why the fashion should not be 
adopted here.—Poultry World. 





HUMOROUS. 


Corn-starch will not cure corrs. 
How to swallow a door—bolt it. 
How to make a clean sweep—wash him. 
Cat-music is done purr-puss-ly, isn’t it ? 
The joy of the dumb is always unspeakable. 
What grows bigger the more you contract. 
it ?—Debt. 
What even a teetotaler must come to at last 
—his bier. 
Why does a donkey eat a thistle ?—Because 
he’s an ass. 
There’s one thing that can always be found, 
and that’s fault. 
What is better than a promising young man ? 
—A paying one. 
What can a man have in his pocket when 
it’s empty ?—A big hole. 
When does a man have to keep his word ?— 
When no one will take it. 
A boy who undertook to ride a horseradish 
is now practicing on a saddle of mutton. 
Why are your sidewalks in winter like mu- 
sic? If you do not C sharp, you will B flat. 
A pillow, though not belonging to the hu- 
man species, comes under the head of a rational 
eing. 


A baby who kisses his mother and fights his 


father may be said to be partial to his ma and 


martial to his pa. 

On the ground that it is impolite to go any 
where till you are sent for, some sensible per- 
son argues against suicide. 

“Tf you don’t give me a dime,” said a young 
hopeful to his mother, “I know a boy who's 
got the measels, and I'll go and catch them.’ 

It is difficult to understand why some peo- 
ple exhibit so much solicitude about their 


lungs, when their lungs take air of themselves. | 


Corn in the ear is apt to affect the hearing. 
If eaten green, it will make the voice husky. 
When dealt out as army rations, colonels 
should always be served first, and then the 
men privately. 


An old lady gave this as an idea of a great 
man: “One whois keerful of his clothes, don’t 
drink spirits, kin read the Bible without spell- 
ing the words,and eat a cold dinner on wash- 
day without grumbling.” 

It is recorded of Sidney Smith that he was 
once asked by Landseer, the celebrated animal 
painter, to sit for his portrait. “Is thy servant 
a dog that he should do this thing?” was the 
reply of the witty divine, 

During the conference at Worcester, the fol- 
lowing dialogue was overheard between two 
newsboys: “I say, Jim, what’s the meaning 
of so many ministers being here all together ?”’ 
‘‘Why,” answered Jim, scornfully, “they al- 
Ways meet once a year to exchange sermons 
with each other.” 


An old Scotch lady was told that her min 
ister used notes. She disbelieved it; where 
upon her informant said, “Go into the gallery 
and see for yourself.” She did so, and saw 
the written sermon. After the preacher had 
concluded his reading on the last page of his 
manuscript, he said, with a flourish of his arm, 
“But, my hearers, I will not enlarge upon this 
inviting theme,” when the old lady cried out 
from her lofty seat, “Ye canna, ye canna, for 
your paper’s give oot.’ 





EMMA C. K. TODD, M. D., 
No. 10 Davis Street, 


Diseases of women a specialty. Superior accom- 
modations for patients requiring careful nursing. 
(> Consultations free. Bt Apr. 20. 
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DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton capane, The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1.2 
_ Le for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa> 

cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from allthe principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere, 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piapo Co, 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


IT PAYS! 

W HITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY con- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
ges The foam of subscription is only $1.00 a 
year. e are determined, regardless of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this pur- 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
evenings get a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKEK, 
GILMORE & CO., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. 








PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Callfand Examine. 
385 Washington St., Boston. 10— 





THE YOUNG LADIES’ COMPANION AND OLD 
LADIES’ TRUE FRIEND! 
The Magic Needle-Setter and Threader, 


Adapted to all sewing machines, is practical, speedy 
and perfect. It prevents slipping stitches, and per- 
sons of the poorest eyesight use it. Ladies, Agents, 
Everybody send 50 cents for one. Send for circulars. 
Territory for sale. H. WELLS & CO., “a 

Apr. 13, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 4f | 


Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of 
Sam. Layooox & sous 
ENGLISH 
Hair Seating, 


AND 






MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs. Sofas, Lounges, 6c. 


Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 
d BOSTON. 
Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 

681 TREMONT ST... 

Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. ll. 

MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, etc. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught none e8- 
com. “Deesloomante pot, 351 Wasbington Street. 
May 27. ly 


Jan. 6. 





FRENOH LECTURES. 
PROF. D’EGHENT’S 





Engagements with Families, Schools, etc., for LEC- 
| TURES, READINGS, CLASSES and PRIVATE 
| LESSONS, are made by the year, half-year or quar 
| ter. Lectures on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 
| 84 P.M.; on THURSDAYS at 12 (noon), 3 Tremo 
place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street. 

Terms for 15 Lectures and Readings, $5.00. For 
terms for Classes ard Private Lessons, and for list 
of references, address PROF. D’EGHENT, 8 Tre- 
mont place. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS, Mary E. STEVENS, 
Jan, 21. tf 


TURNER & CHENEY, 


Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 


C. W. TURNER. H. R. Coenzy. 
June 24. ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Rew doors from Tremont sireet. BOSTON 
ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 
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_—~2i—~__ CURES DISEASES OF PA BLOOD 
THROAT, LUNGS,LIVER &. , 
! In the wonderful medicine to which the afflicted 
are above pointed for relief, the discoverer be- 
lieves he has combined in harmony more of Na- 
ture’s most sovereign curative properties, which 
God has instilled into the vegetable kingdom for 
healing the sick, than were ever before combined 
in one medicine. The evidence of this fact is 
found in the great variety of most obstinate dis- 
eazes which it has been foundtoconquer. In the 
cure of Bronchitis, Severe Coughs, 
and the early stages of Consumption, it has 
astonished the medical faculty, and eminent phy- 
sicians pronounce it the greatest medical discove- 
ry ofthe age. While it cures the severest Coughs, ' 
it strengthens the system and purifies e 
blood. By its great and thorough blood purify- 
ing properties, it cures all Hiumors, from the 
worst Serofulatoa common Blotch, Pim- 
ple, or Eruption. Mercurial disease, Mine- 
ral Poisons, and their effects, are eradicated, and 
vigorous health and a sound constitution esta! 
lished. Bryeipete Sele men Lp Mae g 
Sore caly or Rough Skin, in sho 
all the Ramereus diseases caused b bad blood, 

ing and.in- 















are conquered by this powerful puri 


vigorating medicine. ‘ 

f you feel dull, coum, debilitated, have sal- 
low color of skin, or yellowish brown spots on 
face or body, frequent headache or dizziness, bad 
taste in mouth, internal heat or chills alternated. 
with hot flushes, low spirits. and gloomy forebod- 
ings, irregular appetite, and tongue coated zoe 
are suffering fom Torpid Liver or “Bile 
iousness.” In many cases of **Liver 
Complaint’ only part of these symptoms 
are experienced. Asa ee | for all such cases 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has no 
equal, as it effects perfect cures, leaving the liver 
strengthened and healthy. For the cure of 
Habitual Constipation of the bowels it 

a never failing remedy, and those who have 
used it for this purpose are loud in its praise. 

The proprietor offers $1,000 reward fora medi- 
cine that will equal it for the cure of all the dis- 
eases for which it is recommended. 

Sold by druggists at $1 per bottle. red by 
R. V. Pierce, M. D., Sole Proprietor, at his Chem- 












ical Laboratory, 133 Seneca street, Buffalo. N. Y. 
Send your address for a pamphlet. ‘4 
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TEACHEES’ SALARIES. 

Turning over some school-committee reports, 
I find in that of Boston for 1872,some judi- 
cious remarks respecting the character and cul- 
ture of teachers; and, since nothing else, save 
the influence of the home, so much affects the 
rising generation, one eagerly responds to the 
expressed desire that they should aim, “even 
to the disregard of immediate results,” at a 
culture so broad that the novelist’s typical 
pedagogue, “thin by temperament, and made 
more so by nervous anxiety—formal in man- 
ner and precise in speech, angular, utilitari- 
an,andcommon-place,” shall no longer be rec- 
ognized ; that a model school-mistress shall be 
a model woman, graceful and’ strong, in full 
sympathy with her pupils, and no longer 
doomed to premature nervous debility, nor 
driven to take refuge in indifference. 

Recognizing the need of better instructors, 
some towns have taken steps towards furnish- 
ing to teachers courses of instruction in special 
departments, as elocution, drawing, &c. But 
this is rather with respect to immediate re- 
sults to their pupils than to their own general 
culture. How shall teachers be induced to seek 
the latter? Is there a lack of ambition on 
their part, in this direction? or are they una- 
ble to command the means to secure it? If 
the former, how are they to be aroused to it? 
If the latter, is there any wrong at the root 
of it, or is it simply one of the sad but inevita- 
ble facts that they are a class doomed to that 
saddest of conditions, mental and spiritual 
craving, without ability to command supplies ? 
If the former is the case, the question leads to 
other questions. Is there no native desire, or 
has its growth been checked by unfavorable 

circumstances ? 

Since a not very limited acquaintance with 
female teachers gives us no warrant for so 
concluding (though granting, of course, the 
same diversity of tastes that is found among 
people pursuing other vocations), we are left 
to assume that insufficiency of means is at the 
bottom of this deficiency of culture; and we 
turn the pages before us to find what is doing 
to correct the lack. 

We do not forget the inexorableness of the 
laws of supply and demand, nor would we 
have parents and school-committees forget 
that there is an equally inexorable law which 
forbids their successfully demanding that for 
which there is no source of supply. You 
may get from the soil what is furnished it; 
but, if you claim more, you are providing for 
future dearth, not for an ever-increasing crop. 

The niggardly farmer congratulates himself 
that he has not paid away his money for fer- 
tilizers, like his scientific neighbor; but it is 
the self-gratulation of ignorance, as the re- | 
sults will prove. 

That the means of high culture are costly, 
none will deny. With this in mind,I read 
that this same city of Boston—of whose wishes 
we have been taking cognizance—pays its 
female teachers an average of $69.72 per 
month. 

Now, however it may be in the future, we | 
know that the disesteem in which woman’s 
labor is at present held, and the small remu- 
neration paid for it, prevent the position of 
teacher from being customarily filled from the 
wealthy classes. 

We may consider, then, that from this sala- 
ry there must first come maintenance; and, 
secondly, some prudent reserve for time of 
need. Can any one suppose that, after these | 
are withdrawn, the amount remaining for the 
purpose of culture is at all adequate to it ? 

find that, in Lowell, where the principal of 

High School has a salary of $2200, and the 
male assistands $1800, and $1700, respectively, 
‘the female assistants (in charge of rooms, as 
well as the male assistants) are paid $650. 
In the Grammar Schools, the ratios are $1700 
‘to $500. In Taunton, in the graded school, 
$1400 to $400. 

While in Cambridge, the range of salaries of 
male teachers in the High School is from 
$4000 to $1250, the experienced lady who is 
first assistant receives but $1000, and other 
female assistants but $700. 

In the Grammar schools, the highest salary 
paid to a man is $2000; the highest to a wo- 
man, $1000. 

We hear—though not through official report 
—of a lady in Boston, who performs all the 
duties assigned to sub-masters in the same 
school, for which they receive $2000, she $800. 

We might indefinitely multiply quotations 
to the same effect. That these places are no 
exception to the rule is the saddest part of it. 
Why, the Cambridge report, while recognizing 
atrue principle, up to which it cannot live, 
plumes itself on the secure possession of its 
female teachers, in virtue of the relative liber- 
ality of its salaries, 

We copy from the report of 1871: ‘As re- 
gards the wages of female teachers, the com- 
mittee have no doubt that in strict equity the 

labor of women in any and every department 
ought to be as adequately paid as labor of 
equal quantity and quality performed by men; 
but the existing state of things results inci- 
dentally from causes beyond our control, the 
discussion of which is therefore aside from our 
present purpose.”.... “By recently making 
an increase in the salaries of the female teach- 
ers, much has been done towards rezdering it 
possible to secure and retain such instructors 





as we desire. It is a subject for congratula- 
tion that the compensation for this portion of 
our teachers is now such as to render Cam- 
bridge a very unpromising field for any school 
officials who are meditating piratical excur- 
sions beyond their own borders.” 

Here we have the fact squarely recognized, 
that in view of the existing state of things, 
women must, because of their sex and the 
conditions affecting it, in our favored land, be 
systematically deprived—let me not be betray- 
ed into using strong terms,—systematically de- 
prived of a large portion, say from one dollar 
to two, out of every three that they earn. 

The superintendent of schools in Manches- 
ter, N. H., has furnished us with the most ex- 
traordinary reason for the disproportion in 
salaries of male and female teachers, that we 
have seen. We trust the ladies have some 
source of consolation of which we do not know, 
since certainly what they lack in money is not, 
as sometimes happens, made up in compli- 
ments. Says the report, ‘“Though the salaries 
paid to the male teachers are relatively high, 
we cannot expect to secure for less, such teach- 
ers as these positions demand.... It is not 
for the routine of text-book instruction—that 
is satisfactorily done by females—nor yet for 
discipline, aloue, that men are employed at 
liberal salaries, but for a higher and nobler 
work upon the character of their pupils. We 
trust to them mainly, in their capacity as mas- 
ters and directors of large schools, for the de- 
velopment not only of a thorough scholarship, 
but of a courteous, upright, and honest man- 
hood in the youth of our schools.” 

We had thought that whatever woman 
might lack in scholarship and high culture, or 
in ability to discipline, itwas to her that the 
young were to look largely for the development 
of a courteous, upright, and honest manhood; 
but it seems that in Manchester the lady 
teachers are not wanting in ability to do the 
teaching, and it seems to be implied that it is 
hardly to inforce discipline that there is need 
of this high-salaried head, but to look after 
courtesy, uprightness, honesty, inability to 
inculeate which ‘if one may jndge from the 
quoted words, and the low salaries which are 
considered adequate compensation) the female 
teachers must be sadly deficient. This is so 
unusual a charge, that we hope the ladies will 
arouse themselves to prove it undeserved. We 
shall know when they do so, for we are told 
that “the public will eventually apply this test, 
and salaries will be determined,not so much by 
rates paid in other towns, as by the more cor- 
rect estimate of the value of services actually 
rendered.”’ 

Though we do not expect to correct this 
sad state of affairs by any appeal to the chiv- 
alry or to the moral sense of the communi- 
ty, but only indirectly, by opening new ave- 
nues of labor to women, we do ask what rea- 
sonable ground school committees, represent- 
ing the community, have to expect female 
teachers to secure a thorough scholarship or | 
a generous culture. That these are gained 
through a judicious expenditure of the surplus 
hundreds or thousands not required for a bare 
support is evident to every one; and if, here 
and there, a teacher can command these 
through family aid or influence, or exception- | 
al endowments in herself, it does not justify a 
general claim on the part of the community to 
reap where they have not sown. 

Said Alexander Hamilton, one hundred 
years ago, “Give me the right over subsistence, | 
and I will have power over the whole moral 
being.” 

The ability of woman to do good work, and 
to secure just compensation for her labors,— 
without consideration of sex,—are two import- 
ant pivots on which many social questions 
turn, which are of vital importance, and not | 
to her alone. M. F. E. 
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The Victoria Magazine, for April, comes to 
us from London, with its usual number of ar- 
ticles worth reading. 

The report of the monthly meeting, for 
March, of the Victorla Discussion Society, 
shows us that thoughtful men and women in 
England are grappling with the question of 
mixed education, as is the same class in 
America; and we are glad that we are able, 
out of our young experience, to furnish them 
with some facts,in the light of which, they 
may consider their theories, and that they 
generously accept the service. 

In an altogether admirable paper by Miss 
Wallington, she considers the testimony of 
Horace Mann, as wellas that of Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby,—the one testifying that actual ex- 
periment demonstrates, that young men and 
young women may pursue, together, a colle- 
giate course of study, not only without injury 
to either, but resulting in “a purity and high 
tone of morals, unequalled by any other | 
known institution.” 

The other showing his keen sense of the 

want of the home influence for the class that 
he trained, by testifying that ‘‘a society form- 
ed exclusively of boys becomes more than an 
aggregate of their several defects ; the amount 
of evil in the mass is more than the sum of 
the evil in the individuals,—it is aggravated ; 
while the amount of good, on the contrary, is 
less in the mass than in the individuals, and 
its effect greatly weakened.” 


arguments in favor of a mixed education—the 
necessity of founding our schools on the di- 
vine plan of the home; the higher social cult- 
ure thus obtained; the healthier incitement 
to study; and that most important one, the 
truer estimate of human character it renders 
possible; and the superior advantages it fur- 
nishes, to individuals of opposite sex,to know 
the other—not under the artificial shows and 
excitements of society, but in the quiet round 
of daily avocations, 

She also ably answers the objections usually 
brought forward. 

Her paper commended itself to the approval 
of her auditors, and a pleasant discussion fol- 
lowed. 

The only opponent of the views presented 
was a Mr. Dolman, whose remarks were sug- 
gestive of the American Dr. Fulton,—in meth- 
od of reasoning rather than in point of taste, 
however, let us say. The aim of the move- 
ment, as he recognized it, was ‘‘to debase men 
in that women may be made their equals.’’ 

Miss Hamilton brought to the argument 
the statement, that, in Scotland, “where the 
boys and girls are educated together, up to 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, education is 
admitted to be higher than anywhere else in 
Great Britain.” 

Dr. Liedvitz gave the testimony of twenty- 
two years’ experience, as a medical man in 
Bohemia, in Prussia, in Austria, and else- 
where, to the beneficial effects of the intro- 
duction of female students, even in embarrass- 
ingly small numbers, to the medical schools. 

In the “Miscellanea” of the same magazine, 
we learn something of the relative interest 
really felt in young women as compared with 
young men. 

It isshownin a marked way by the result 
of an appeal made for boys’ schools and one 
made for schools of the same kind for girls. 

The petition stated that when he addressed 
himself to the leading merchants and bankers 
of the city of London, and proved to them the 
need of good cheap schools to train a better 
generation of city clerks, shopkeepers, and 
foremen, money poured in upon him by hun- 
dreds and thousands of pounds, producing, in 
the course of a few weeks,a fund of £90,000; 
and this fund having, as it appears, been 
wholly expended in founding the model Cor- 
poration School in Cowper Street, more is now 
called for. The answer to the appeal for the 
Camden-town Schools for girls, founded and 
endowed by the energy, ability, and generosity 
of the Principal, Miss Buss,has been £47. 2s. 
6d., of which £20, would have been given 
whether her letter had been written or not; 
so that the net result of her appeal to this 
great metropolis on behelf of the sisters of the 
boys for whom such a magnificent endowment 
was received has been in fact just £27. 2s. 6d. 

How long shall we be thus humiliated, 
when we discover ourselves in the light of 
deeds—not words ? 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


RAVENNA, 
The once dreary and decaying site of the 
ancient exarchate—the last foot-hold of the 
Eastern Empire in Italy—seems as full of 
sound sense and republican spirit as it was in 
the momentous days of 1848-9. One would 
have supposed that such an event as the for- 
mation of the “Republican Consociation of 


| the popular societies of the Romagna” (upon 


Mazzinian, not on international, principles), 
and the extremely interesting proceedings 
which attended its inauguration, would suf- 
fice to the inhabitants of an Italian town for 
one year, to say the least; but it appears that 
the Ravennese have shown, in the past, “an 
example of union and solidarity” which 
makes their present course less remarkable 
than it would otherwise appear. And now 
comes a pamphlet of very interesting charac- 
ter, containing the programme and constitu- 
tion of a cosmic-humanitarian association, 
whose “promotress” is a Roman lady, Atena- 
ide Zaira Pieromaldi. On the banner of this 
association is inscribed ‘WAR upon war, 
upon militarism, upon capital punishment, 
and against duelling. God and Instruction, 
Justice and Honesty, Union and Brother- 
hood.”’ 

The aim of the association (which is to 
have branch societies in all districts and coun- 
tries to which it may extend) is to aid and 
succor the distressed families of those who 
perish or are disabled by war, of the victims 
of capital punishment or of duelling. It will 
“accept all gifts, whether they come in the 
shape of clothing, linen, or money,” which pri- 
vate beneficence or civic piety may offer... . 
Every mau of well known probity, every 
lady of unimpeached moral conduct, may be- 
come a member....As the association is to 
be entirely devoted to acts of humanity, no 
regard will be paid to distinctions of birth or 
of caste, of party, or of opinion... .The 
members must set an example of concord, of 
fraternal charity, of philanthropy, and of 
morality.... This association will publish, 
when it is enabled by the possession of a 
pecuniary basis to do so, a journal, entitled 
the Cosmic League. This newspaper, be- 
sides being the organ of its transactions, will 
register the names of members, and the offer- 








Miss Wallington presents clearly the many 


ings received. It will strive to diffuse the sen- 


timents of virtue, justice, fraternal love, and 
industry.”’ 

We cannot better close our brief account of 
this excellent organization than by an extract 
from its very beautiful, though perhaps rather 
too fiery, “programme.” After giving a very’ 
good outline of the evils of the military sys- 
tem, with the suggestion that it might be re- 
placed by regular national drilling, the writer 
goes on to say:— 

“Woman is the companion, not the servant 
of man. Society, besides unjustly depriving 
her of her civil and political rights, tortures 








her barbarously; and, cruelly tearing from 
her breast husband, sons, father, brothers,—the 
tenderest pledges of her heart, of her love,—en- 
rolls them in the army, to be destroyed, mas- 
sacred, by infernal instruments of war.” 
Ladies seem to be quite unanimous on the 


peace question. 
LYONS. 


M. Arlés-Dufour (whose generosity fur- 
nished, up to the time of his much-lamented 
death, the larger part of the capital on which 
the French Future of Women was publish- 
ed) has bequeathed to the Academy of this 
city the sum of fifteen hundred frances, which 
is to be awarded, in his name, for the “best 
memorial on the subject of the progress accom- 
plished in the moral, intellectual, and material 
fate of women,” after his first prize on the 
question of the equality of man and woman. 
DECORATED LADIES, 
Our readers probably know of the Europe- 
an custom of awarding crosses or medals to 
those who have made important scientific dis- 
coveries, written such books as “make an 
era,’ distinguished themselves in art, or per- 
formed illustrious deeds, either ¢2 the battle- 
field é6r elsewhere. 
The “Soruer of the Oise,” says there are now 
in France four ladies thus signalized. The 
“Future of Women,” thinks the number small. 
We give the names and reasons :— 
Mme. Rosa Bonheur, decorated under the 
Empire (it is needless to say that ‘Our Dumb 
Animals” should hold ajubilee over her eleva- 
tion), Madame Dular,—in religion Sister Vic- 
toire,—Superior of the Convent of Sisters of 
Hope, at Nancy, in reward for the devotion 
manifested by her in tending the wounded of 
the army of Metz; Lady Pigott, whom M. 
Thiers wished to honor on account of her de- 
votion to the wounded during the war, and 
finally Mile. Bertha Rocher, of Havre, who 
has recently capped the climax of her prover- 
bial charity, by founding a hospital in her na- 
tive city.” We are glad they were all decor- 
ated for such excellent reasons. 

THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. 

Are we to have nothing left,—nothing of 
the old regime? Not even a sample of the 
Old Dominion State to furnish forth Mt. Ver- 
non withal ? 

Here is a lady, Miss Pamela Ann Cunning- 
ham by name, who rejoiceth in the pomp of 
“Regent” of Mt. Vernon. 

Years ago, when American women had few- 
er uses for money than they have now, some 
patriotic ladies conceived the idea of purchas- 
ing Mt. Vernon from the Washington family, 
and holding it as a sacred shrine for the na- 
tion’s grand-children to come to and be taught. 
They interviewed other ladies; they raised a 
goodly sum; and Mt. Vernon was handed 
over. 

Miss Cunninghan, it appears, was to be Re- 
gent for life; but here upstarts a Northern 
woman, one Olivia, who calls her to account, 
and desires to let in daylight upon the sacred 
tomb. 

She alleges that the Regent aforesaid was 
absent during the years of rebellion, absent 
in her beloved South Carolina, and almost in- 
timates that, but for the inconvenience of the 
thing, Pamela would have carried the bones 
and monument of the Pater Patriew along 
with her. 

Now, with sweet peace, Pamelareturns, and 
keeps up the traditional state of Mt. Vernon, 
as far as the ferry-boat revenues will allow. 
We are not aware that in Mr. Washington’s 
time the visitors from the North were received 
by the back stair-case; but, as they are so ad- 
mitted now, to view the sacred apartments of 
the father of his country, we presume it is but 
a good old custom, which the Regent keeps 
up still. 

Miss Cunningham has answered Olivia in a 
letter, stating that she receives no salary from 
the Mt. Vernon estate. So if the green- 
houses, and the canes, and the wharfage go to 
repainting the iron railings round the tomb, 
we do not see why the regency might not 
have been spared, after all! 

lf “Mrs. Mary Hamilton, the New York 
Regent, who had herself raised $25,000, all in 
gold, for the purchase money,” did walk away 
in indignation, and wash her hands, so to 
speak, of Miss Cunningham, why need Olivia 
| care? 

The genius of the North is everywhere, pry- 
ing and purifying. We hear a good deal 
about political “white-washing,’’ now-a-days ; 
but if our independent voters understood 
house-cleaning as well as their wives do, they 
would know that the clearing away, and send- 
ing of rubbish to the right-about, comes first 
in the programme. The scrubbing and scour- 
ing done, the white-wash comes in as a final 





touch, 


—— 
————» 


But with all the pathetic descriptions of the 
Southern matron hoeing her own fields, where 
many another Southern matron (colored) has 
been before her; and actually papering rooms 


sense, it is a pity that one of the old type of 
lady should not be left to queen it at Mt. Ver- 
non! 
For the fine lady type, thank heaven! seems 
to be fading out; to be blending with a more 
generous womanhood. Butterflies there still 
are, flickering away their little day; but the 
old song about being “born in a bower,” and 
the rest of it, is not taught in modern schools, 
The typical lady, more and more, believes 
in work. If she be poor, she earns her bread, 
If she be rich, she has a specialty of some tal- 
ent, some art or charity work, that fills in the 
hollow spaces of life. 
How much there is in latitude after all. 
From latitude north 40 to 45 degrees, school- 
teaching flourishes asa fine art. There are 
various shades as you approach latitude 40 
degrees. Towards 41 degrees, it is rather 
more elegant to be a litterateur of some sort; 
and as you come down to 40 degrees, if you 
can spend your time in benevolence, it isa 
shade more genteel! It is a trifle more ele- 
gant to give your money to a sick family, than 
to bring your vials along and cure them; but 
the shades are delicately blended. 
But, in the name of antiquity, let there still 
be monuments here and there, to tell us what 
the past has been! Shall not Olivia speak 
and tell us that there is one still left of that 
“antique et celebre maison,” whose device is 
a cushion, a seam, and strawberries! Dor. 





THE BROOKLYN PRESBYTERY AGAINST 
WOMEN IN THE PULPIT. 


The Presbytery of Brooklyn, on Monday 
night, held an unadvertised meeting, at which 
the Moderator, Rey. J. G. Butler, presided, 
The following resolutions in opposition to the 
preaching of women, intended for the General 
Assembly, were adopted, with only five dis- 
senting votes :— 


Whereas, It has come to the knowledge of 
this Presbytery, that women have been re- 
cently preaching or teaching in some of the 
pulpits of the Presbyterian churches; and, 
Whereas, No constitutional rule prohibitin 
such an act or practice has ever been adoptec 
or made obligatory upon our churches, though 
the General Assembly of 1832,in a letter to 
the ministers and churches under their care, 
wrote: “To teach and exhort, or to lead us in 
prayer, in public, promiscuous assemblies, is 
clearly forbidden to woman in the Holy Ora- 
cles:’’ therefore, 

Resolved, That this Presbytery respectfully 
and earnestly request of General Assembly to 
adopt, and to transmit to all the Presbytcries 
for their approval. such rules as shall oblige al 
churches under their care not to license or or- 
dain women to teach or preach in our pulpits 
or in the public and promiscuous meetings of 
the Church of Christ. 

And we do so request, chiefly for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


1. The function of women is not to govern 
Officially. She is to be a direct helper, never 
a principal, in the church of Christ. She isa 
“*helpmeet for man.” 

2. Woman’s function is not to teach official- 
ly. The prophets, and writers, and church 
instructors of the Bible were all men. There 
were no female apostles, presbyters, evange- 
lists, pastors, or teachers, There were no fe- 
males among the seventy sent out by our 
Lord. There were no female bishops, and 
the “angels” of the churches were all men. 

3. Government and teaching are insepara- 
ble in the church ministry, and both these 
functions are prohibited to women. 

4. God has made woman subject to her 
husband, and “he shall rule over her.’ This 
position of woman by the divine decree is ab- 
solutely irreconcilable with the prerogatives 
and functions of the holy ministry. If not, 
then the testimony of the husband is above 
that of the pastor. 

5. There is no instance in the Old Testi- 
ment of the anointing of a woman to the pro- 
phetic office nor to any of the ordinary func- 
tions of the ancient church. 

6. There is no instance op record there of 
any woman ever having been called to that 
office. : 

7. The gospel commission from the lips of 
Christ himself to the whole New Testament 
ministry is to men, and men alone. 

8. The proof of the subordinate and auxil- 
iary relation of women, as found in the writ- 
ings of Moses and Paul. 

9. The express prohibition, for reasons uni- 
versal and permanent, of the inspired apostle, 
is in Corinthians 14: 34-35,and IL. Timo- 
thy, 2: 9-12. 





New England Woman’s Club. 

On Monday, May 6th, 7} P. M., Dr. F. H. Hedge. 
Subject, ‘Christian Mythology.” 

SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE. 

By Elizur Wright, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

This is an imperial octavo of 210 pages, with steel- 
engraved diagrams, making life insurance, as it is 
and as it ought to be, intelligible to all. It contains 
268 tables, never before published, giving the various 
values, for every year of its possible existence, of ev- 
ery desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs insur- 
ance on his life. 

It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the receipt of 
#5.00. Address 

ELIZUR WRIGHT; 

May4. 39 State Street, Boston, 5t 








LADIES having work for a seamstress—one com - 
bining efficient service with moderate charges, and 
making no extra charge for out-of-town calls, will 
please address, for terms and references, «susI—B 
FAITHFUL,” Woman's Journal Office, Boston. 
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